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EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHICS. 


To the Editor, 
SIR, 

A VALUABLE correspondent, in a former number, enriched your pages 
with some most interesting ohservations on points arising out of the recent 
thscoveries in Egyptian Hieroglyphics. His remarks assume an acquaint- 
ance on the part of your readers with the general nature of those discoveries, 
and he also refers to the sources of information on the subject; but perhaps 
you will not think a small space ill employed by an attempt to transfer to 
your pages a short summary of the history and progress of the late inquiries, 
in which of course you will understand me as aiming only at a very humble 
office, compared with that of your former correspondent. 

The Monuments of Egyptian art seem built for eternity; but, till lately, 
they spoke to us only in the permanence and magnitude of their outward 
forms. The obscurity and ignorance in which the remains of ancient litera- 
ture engraved upon them all, have been for ages involved, appeared doomed 
never to be removed. But even this part of the labour of the artist is likely 
at last not to have been in vain. ‘The revelation of his object, in an age 
which perpetuates its discoveries even on more durable materials than the 
rock, will give it a new immortality, now that the book which he left 
before the eye of the curious is doomed, after the revolution, not of centu- 
nes, but of milleniums, to be read and understood, as asserting and vindi- 
cating the title of the Egyptians to be considered the patrons and cultivators 

of the arts when the rest of the world was plunged in hopeless barbarism. 

That the monuments of the ancient dynasties of the kings of Egypt, of 
her Pharaohs, or even her Ptolemies, should now be in a state of preserva- 
tion, enabling the antiquarian to trace the characters of their inscriptions, 1s 
sufficiently wonderful; but no one expected, after the fruitless research of 
“0 Many ages, to see the day when x 2 would be deciphered and under- 
stood, and when the spectator would readily develope the records of time 
extending beyond the conception of the most sanguine observer. 

t 18 perhaps wrong to despair of receiving new sources of information on 
any topics of historical in ury. Within a short time the ancient history of 

webius has been restored, to enlighten us on many points of antiquarian 
ew ; and now a few ingenious inquirers have hit, as it were by 
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accident, upon the meaning of a puzzle which seemed to battle all chance 
of elucidation. Dr. Young and M. Champollion, aided by the inquiries of 
Mr. Salt and Mr. Bankes, have made great progress in deciphering the 
ancient Egyptian inscriptions ; and, by a most fortunate coincidence, the last 
gentleman, in making excavations at Abydos, disinterred a genealogical table 
of the Egyptian kings, which not only fixes many of the hieroglyphic disco- 
veries, but confirms and establishes the much-questioned canon of Manetho, 

It is well known that while Egypt was occupied by the French troops, a 
block or pillar of black basalt was discovered at Rosetta, which afterwards 
fell into the hands of the English, and now rests in the British Museum. 
On this pillar were three inscriptions of the age of Ptolemy Epiphanes, one 
in Greek, a second (as was stated in the Greek) in the sacred or hieroglyphic 
characters, and the third in the enchorial (demotic or popular) letters of the 
country. Here, therefore, being a Greek inscription, with two translations, 
a key was given to the task of understanding and deciphering these two 
translations, and thus obtaining a clue and alphabet to the languages in 
which they were written. It 1s not necessary to detail the ineffectual labours 
of many great scholars in this task, but at last, Dr. Young first, and after- 
wards M. Champollion, discovered the true explanation. 

Considering that the inscriptions on monuments, even of the age of the 
Cwesars, are in the same style as those on the most ancient, and, therefore, 
that the system of writing must have been well known, at any rate to some 
persons, to a comparatively late period, it seems extraordinary that a minute 
account of it had not been handed down by any classical writer. Herodotus 
and Diodorus were either ignorant on the subject or conveyed their hints so 
obscurely as to be of no service; but Clemens Alexandrinus, it now appears, 
has (in a passage, about the meaning of which none were agreed, though 
these discoveries have made it tolerably obvious) given an outline of the 
whole system, though with such a want of explanation as to details as 
aed his description of no service to the uninitiated. 

After a great deal of fruitless labour, and measuring comparative dis- 
tances and spaces on the three versions, the places where the proper names 
mentioned in the Greek text must occur in the translations were in many 
cases fixed; and groups of figures or characters being there found answering 
to those in the places where the same words must, as it was known, occur 
again, certain points or landmarks were ascertained which reduced the 
investigation within manageable limits. So far as the enchorial, or, as it 
was supposed, alphabetic version was concerned, the proper names were 
thus ascertained, and an alphabet of an arbitrary character was compiled, 
giving to the characters the: powers which were required to effect the con- 
struction of the words, the situation of which was thus indicated. 

_ On minute examination of the hieroglyphic version, to which the encho- 
rial, from the similarity of many of the characters, formed a clue, the posi- 
tions of the names were ascertained in that version also; and it was further 

found that they were each inclosed in a ring or circular border. The 
hieroglyphic figures so inclosed had some of them a resemblance to the 
enchorial characters at the corresponding places in the enchorial version, 
which led to the conclusion that the latter was only a cut-down or resi 
hand, formed from the more finished pictures of the hieroglyphic style; ® 
if 80, alphabetic writing might be suspected at any rate to be mired with 
the supposed hieroglyphic or pictorial representation. Still, as far as expe- 
nence and opinion had hitherto gone, hieroglyphic writing was supposed to 
be throughout of one character,—ideographic or symbolic, i. e. representing 
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the word by the pictured image. Answering, however, to the name on the 
Greek inscription, were inscribed within the oval several hieroglyphic we 
tures which could only be explained on the supposition (which had indeed 
crudely occurred to Warburton, but was considered incousistent with other 
facts), that this hieroglyphic writing was in reality alphabetic ; and next, that 
this system was compounded partly of characters or hieroglyphics, symbolic 
or ideographic, i. e. expressing words by images, and partly of words com- 

osed of letters; such letters representing sounds, not things or ideas at all : 
—and further observation induced the conjecture, that the significancy in 
this way of these images, used for alphabetic purposes, arose from their 
standing for things or objects, the common names or appellations of which, 
in the ancient spoken language of the country, began with the sound or 
letter which it was wanted to express, 

A little reflection will shew the occasion for this system, bungling and 
odd as it may at first appear. Picture-writing, or one hieroglyphics, would 
very well express sensible and usual images ; but when a proper name, 
especially a foreign one, came to be written, how was it to be expressed ? 
In the following way, which furnishes a clue to the whole system. Sup- 
pose a person who had only a picture language, had to record a new word, 
say “James ;"—having no picture which would convey the idea, he might 
say, I will give a series of the usual pictures of common objects, the names 
of which begin with the sound I want; and he might draw a jug, an ape, 
a man, an egg, and a stick, and thus make a hieroglyphic acrostic, that 
would perpetuate a foreign word which he had no other means of writing. 

Singular as this plan may seem, its reality is now supported by striking 
evidence ; and it is still more singular that it should not only be the rude 
invention of a barbarous time, but that the invention should have stuck at its 
first opening, and not have refined into a complete alphabetic system ; and that 
it should continue even unto the polished age of the Caesars, and be blended 
and combined in’ greater or less proportions with the proper hieroglyphic 
Writing, and not merely be confined to proper names. Proper names, how- 
ever, being peculiarly marked out, the leading features of all these inscrip- 
tions are with this clue easily identified and read, and the age of the monu- 
ments is ascertained by learning the persons by whom or to whom they 
were erected, 

After the first guess at this explanation of the system had been hit upon, 
the next task was to obtain such an acquaintance with the ancient Coptic or 
Thebaic as would give the probable clue and reason of the power of the 
letter thus represented by an image; and it was soon found that the initia- 
tive sound of the word in that language for the thing represented, generally 
Bre, with remarkable precision, the sound or letter required, ‘Thus, in the 

instance, the letters in the ‘* Ptolemy”’ of the hieroglyphic inscription on 
the stone, as fixed by the Greek version, were found to form that 
word by taking the initial sound or letter in the aneient Coptic names of the 
things drawn within the oval. Certain letters being by these means fixed 
all doubt, the next word, similarly situated and proved by the cor- 
responding translation, being “ Birenice,” added some other letters to this 
new alphabet, which the discoverers called the phonetic alphabet ; and to 
were soon added those of the word “Cleopatra,” also discovered with 
a Greek translation on an obelisk found in the Isle of Phile ; and thus were 
not only some new letters added, but “ Cleopatra’ and “ Ptolemy’” having 
some letters in common which exactly answered in the two hieroglyphic in 
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seriptions, the former discovery was doubly proved, not only by translation, 
but by corresponding readings in the same character. 

These inquiries were actively prosecuted, and Mr. Salt, who was at first a 
little incredulous, established in the result the now undoubted validity of the 
system. The phonetic characters mixed with the hieroglyphics gave a clue 
to the whole system, and to the rationale of the enchorial or running hand, 
The proper names, and often more, are read with ease; and translations have 
been made which subsequent discoveries (as in a mummy case in one in- 
stance) of Greek versions have shewn to be undoubtedly correct. It is 
obvious that it is not of much consequence (though interesting and corrobo- 
rative of the truth of the system) how the alphabetic or phonetic characters 
representing words, mixed up with the hieroglyphics, first came by their 
form. The grand discoveries were, first, that they were alphabetic; and 
next, by comparison and translation, what was their power. 

This phonetic alphabet was found to record the names of the Roman em- 
yerors, with their titles, on the edifices and monuments of their era; which 
been read with ease, in instances where, from other circumstances, 
there can be no doubt of the accuracy ; and they are accompanied by proper 
hieroglyphics or ideographic writings which, in many instances, were pre- 
viously known and understood ; but in other instances are and probably will 
remain unknown. 

In an wra above this, the names of the Lagides or Ptolemies and Cleo- 

tras are found on many temples, and, at an earlier period, those of Philip 
and Alexander, described as Mai-Amun, the beloved of Amun. 

But the y Aceon of the discovery goes higher, and on the more ancient 
edifices are deciphered the names of Sabaco, Amenoph, Tiraka, (2 Kings 
xix. 9,) and Psammeticus, The Egyptian deities are also found inscribed 10 
a similar manner. Traces are in the same way found of the Persian dynasty, 
and proceeding still higher into the dynasties of ancient kings, given by 
Manetho and vouched by the genealogical tables discovered by Mr. Bankes, 
are found the ancient names of Osorthus, the Pharaoh Sesak or Shishak, 
(1 Kings xiv. 25,) the Sesonchis of Manetho, Rameses, Amenoph, Thout- 
mosis, &c. 

Thus, by a series of readings, among the most remarkable in the history 
of scholarship, M. Champollion tra the use of hieroglyphico-phonetic 
signs, first, from the age of Antoninus upwards to Alexander; secondly, 
from Alexander to the Persian conquest; and, lastly, through the different 
dynasties up to the commencement of the eighteenth, about the year 1874, 
before the Christian era, exemplifying at every stage of the progress the 
aocuracy of the chronological canon of Manetho. : 

The result of these discoveries is, that the graphic system of the Egyptians 
was composed of three sorts of writing; 1, the hieroglyphic or sacred, 
which combined at once three distinct sorts of signs, viz. iqurative charac- 
ters representing the object itself, symbolic or enigmatic passat having 
an re to the object, and phonetic characters which, by the images of 
objects, represented sounds or letters only, and combined to form words; 
2, the Hieratic or sacerdotal writing, which is only a form of writing 
abridged or derived from the hieroglyphic ; 3, the demotic, enchorial, oF 
popular writing, distinct from the two former, but derived from them, con- 
sisting of simpler characters, borrowed or cut down from them, and em- 
ploying a much larger proportion of the phonetic or alphabetic characters. 
Of this character a complete alphabet has been formed, and manuscripts 
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translated, in versions which stood the severe test of the subsequent dis- 
covery of complete Greek versions. All the three systems were simultane- 
ously in use among the Egyptians for an almost countless series of ages. 
he main difficulty remaiaing is to discover and interpret the hrerogly- 
phie images, and this can only be accomplished by a patient comparison, 
rticularly where the truth of the conjecture can be fixed by translations. 
Secaatinne, the discoveries made are of the highest value and interest, if it 
were only to fix the comparative antiquity of the monuments to which 
they belong, and to shew to how remote a period the arts, in much the 
same degree of proficiency, are to be carried back. It is strange enough 
that at this time of day contemporaneous written evidence should restore 
personages almost consigned to fabulous history to an actual existence, iden- 


tified by monuments erected during their reigns. 
a. 





ON BEING BORN AGAIN: A DISCOURSE BY THE LATE MRS. BARBAULD, 


To the Editor. 
SIR, 

AmoNnGsT many papers (mostly fragments) left by my late venerable 
aunt, Mrs. Barbauld, are a few discourses written at various periods of her 
life, and I believe not intended by her for publication, which it was not 
thought expedient to add to the collection of her finished works lately pub- 
lished. Nevertheless, as these discourses display in her own glowing and 
eloquent language the same ardent piety and lofty sentiments that adorn all 
her other devotional pieces, I have thought that they would prove an ac- 
ceptable contribution to your liberal Magazine, which she always perused 
with interest, and to which she was an occasional contributor. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your sincere well-wisher, 
C, R. AIKIN, 


Great James Street, Bedford Row, May, 1827. 


“ Except a man be born again, he cannot euter into the kingdom of heaven.” 


A strange paradox this, and so it seemed to the person to whom the de- 
claration was addressed, and he answered to the literal sense, with more 
0 wary than acuteness, “*Can a man enter a second time into his 

er’s womb and be born ?”’ Yet the eastern manner is so full of bold 
metaphors, that though a European might naturally have been startled at the 
seeming uncouthness of the figure, a ruler in Israel ought to have readily 
understood the spiritual meaning shadowed out under the similitude. The 
beginning of a Christian's life in his conversion from sin to holiness is here 
designed under the figure of a birth, a new or a second birth; and it shall 
bite business of this discourse to unfold the beauty and justness of the 

phor. 

That the whole man is not born at once, is a doctrine of philo- 
~ g no less than of religion: the infant has only entered upon an animal 
life; whatever lofty titles we may salute him with on his entrance a the 
stage, he is not yet a moral agent or even a rational creature. There 1s, 
therefore, some subsequent period in which he enters upon the spiritual, the 
divine life, and whether it be by the gradual unfolding of his powers, or by 
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the more sudden and striking change of a conversion from sin to holiness, it 
is well expressed by the figure of a birth. 

What is it to be born in the natural sense? To be born is to receive 
being, life, existence, It is to have objects presented to our eyes, melodies 
to our ears, flavours to our taste, to have a thousand sensations crowded upon 
us, of which before we could not possibly have any idea, or form the most 
imperfect conception. It is to leave a dark prison, and emerge to life and 
joy and action. And how well does the change wrought in the heart of a 
Christian correspond with this criterion of a birth! What a new world of 
ideas and feelings are opened upon him! He had before no organs with 
which to discern spiritual things. He had heard of them, but he appre- 
hended them not ; there was no faculty in him by which he could take hold 
of them ; but the moment he is born again the eyes of his mind are opened: 
he sees, feels, tastes and relishes the word of God, the bread of life, the 
gracious influences of the Spirit. The invisible world is laid opea to him, 
he sees the beauty of right action, feels the force of moral obligation. He 
tastes a sweetness in the ordinances of religion, in prayers and psalms and 
sacraments, which before were dry and without savour to him; which he 
had attended from day to day and from sabbath to sabbath as mere matter 
of form and decency. Before he was born into the world of sense, now he 
holds communion with the world of spirits. And is not this a mghty and 
important change ? 

Again : To be born implies haying a father, a descent, a parentage : the 
natural man is born the son, perhaps, of some mighty chief or distinguished 
statesman, or head of a noble house. But trifling, indeed, are all these 
distinctions in comparison of that which he receives who acquires a right to 
consider himself as the child of God, who in humble confidence may call by 
the tender and affectionate appellation of Father, the Sovereign of the uni- 
verse. A child, when born, has a name given him. And the Christian has 
a name, a new name, written in his forehead, registered in heaven, even in 
the Lamb's book of life. As soon as a child comes into the world its voice 
is heard, It sends forth a cry, a meaning cry, which seems to say, “ Here 
am I feeble, helpless, naked; nourish me, protect me, cherish me in your 
bosom, bear with my weakness, lead me up to manhood.”’ So also when a 
believer is born into the life of Christ, his voice is heard and he prayeth. 
With strong and earnest cries he supplicates the Father of his spirit for 
pardon and for blessings. Prayer is the natural, unstudied expression of 
those feelings which are then awakened within him. Ile casts himself be- 
fore the throne of grace, and waits patiently there as an infant clings to the 
breast of its mother, and there he rests all his cares, all his concerns in @ 
child-like humility and unreserved trust and cheerful confidence. 

Again : A child is not born into the world without great and strong pains. 
She bowed herself, her pains came upon her, she was in travail. And great 
are the pains which precede the new birth, sharp are the ngs of repent- 
ance, great the travail of the. ministers and bos in Ehret, and deep 


those groanings which cannot be uttered, that must pass before the change 
be wrought, which in some distinguished instances has been wrought, from 
the depths of guilt and defilement, and mental bondage, to the glorious 
liberty of the sons and servants of Christ. But when once a child is born, 
how great is the joy! The father taketh it in his arms and blesseth it; 
the mother rd eae her suffering tq smile upon it; the friends and rela- 


tions and neighbours crowd around it, and welcome into existence the new 
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creature. It is received into a family, into a brotherhood, lmked into a close 
knot of amity with all who are partakers of the same blood. With mingled 
curiosity and affection they trace in its little lineaments lines of resemblance 
to its parents, and fondly prognosticate from thence the beauty and vigour.of 
the future man. And is there not joy when a soul is born! joy ofits mi- 
nisters, joy of the church, joy even in heaven over a sinner that repenteth ! 
With what kindly meltings of paternal love does.the universal Father receive 
the returning prodigal, revive the spirit of the penitent. Magdalen, and che- 
rish the innocent children who come to him for a rn And what a 
family, what a brotherhood, does he become a member of who is partaker of 
this divine life! the wide-extended family of God’s virtuous pa tear 
children ; the brotherhood of all the holy and the happy in all worlds and in 
allages: he is united to saints, and angels, and spirits.of the just made 
perfect, who do not disdain the meanest member of this blessed community 
if united with them in sincere desire to do the will of their common Father. 
Again: What further joy is there if the child be born an heir, and entitled 
toinherit some portion of this vain and perishable earth! What ostentation, 
what importance, what carefulness in Tesiuiee the wealth, in setting forth 
and adorning the child! The very nurse is quite proud and glorious to 
take care of one born to such a distinguished and happy lot. The posses- 
sions of most are confined to a certain number of acres, but some favoured 
mortals enjoy a portion of this globe which may even be distinguished in a 
map of the world, and extends over the circumference of a few inches there. 
How assiduous to give him his titlé, how careful to preserve his pedigree ! 
What a lively interest is taken in his health, his dress, his sports, and every 
thing belonging to him, as if he were really of a distinct species.from the 
common race of mortals! And what an estate, what a title, what.a heritage 
is the Christian born to! He is born an heir of glory, he expects a heritage 
in the land of promise, thrones in heaven; heaven is his and earth is his, 
and all things are his, for God is his; and nothing can deprive him of his 
glorious birthright, except he himself should alienate and renounce it. But 
let it be observed, the heir does not inherit immediately, He waits for his 
possessions till he is able to enjoy and manage them, and in the meantime 
this inheritor of a splendid fortune is made subject to every one that is 
about him. First he cannot, and then he may not, stir a step without others ; 
he is every thing in hope, nothing in possession ; his cheeks. are bathed in 
frequent tears, his will is crossed, his appetites checked, the.purposes and 
ae ge of his little heart continually counteracted ; he is scourged, buffeted 
severely handled, according to his childish conceptions, by his parents, 
masters and tutors. Nay, he is kept, under. by those who afterwards will 
hot presume so much as to approach hig presence. And thus. it must be 
with the heir of glory while he is in the nonage of this. world : afflictions and 
crosses and disappointments. are the schoolmasters to bring him to Christ, 
His high destination and lofty hopes do, not hinder, him from; being lorded 
over and roughly. treated by the children of this world, who. are. often wiser. 
in their generation than the children.of light. Jacob was, the heir of. the 
ap a he became the servant of Laban; and the seediof; Abraham 
as long held in bo by the jans. ; 

In the mgs ey at i that though.the child;is born, it 
dat die. Life, mere life, is an, inestimable gift, and there, is an: infinite 
aiflerence between existence in the lowest state and non-existence ;. but life 
in its early stages is peculiarly frail. and delicate ; when. the flame: is. first 
» a breath will extinguish it. Wohat,care, therefore, is exercised: to 
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reserve the tender infant, to choose the most wholesome air and salutary 
food, to avoid infectious disorders, and cherish its limbs with grateful 
warmth, and promote by frequent exercise the expansion of its powers! 
What anxiety if it appears to decline, instead of thriving in health and vi- 
gour! What expense or what trouble is spared to procure the most judicious 
advice, and find out the cause and apply the remedy? And shall we feel 
less care or less anxiety to preserve the life and well-being of the soul? Is 
not equal care requisite in the beginnings of the spiritual life to prevent the 
smoaking flax from being quenehed and the languishing virtue from be- 
coming extinct? Can our virtues gain strength without exercise, or spi- 
ritual beings thrive without spiritual food? Is the young Christian able to 
contend with the subtle cavils of sophistry, or to resist the contagion of evil 
example? Can he breathe freely in the tainted atmosphere of impure 
communication ; and will his virtues have the same genuine and healthy 
complexion in the world as when protected and cherished in the shade of 
domestic retirement? Examine yourselves, therefore, all you who are 
concerned for the well-heing of the immortal part within you, both whether 
you have undergone this important change and whether you are improving 
# to the perfection of the divine life. As to the first part of the question, 
much needless anxiety has formerly been incurred by weak and well- 
meaning Christians for want of reflecting on this simple truth, that he whom 
we see /iving must some time or other certainly have been born. When 
we see a man walking, conversing, acting, exercising all the functions of 
animal life, we should think it very superfluous to inquire whether he had 
been born or no. Thus no other criterion is necessary to ascertain the 
reality of the new birth but the effects of it. When we see a man in whom 
holy atlections and good principles bring forth the fruits of virtuous actions, 
we may be well assured that he is born in the gospel sense, though he may 
remember it as little as he does his natural birth. The operations of grace 
are gradual as well as those of nature ; the widest flame is kindled at first by 
the smallest spark, and whatever is produced must be brought to perfection 
by slow and insensible degrees. Therefore, first, be not satisfied with 
merely being born. It is not enough that the child is born, it must grow 
too. Do you grow in grace and graces? In a healthy body the limbs 
enlarge and shoot out. A vigorous principle of life draws nourishment from 
every thing it takes; it cannot be stationary; if it does not thrive and increase, 
it must languish and die. It is not natural to rest in any stage, and espe- 
cially in the earliest and weakest. We love children rather for the promise 
than the fruit. Lovely and interesting as they are, if they were to remain 
children we should be grievously disappointed. If, after having nursed them 
up to the full age of manhood, they were to retain the weakness and imbe- 
cility of an mfant, instead of exciting tenderness they would raise disgust. 
And though the meanest renewed soul is precious in the sight of God, yet 
we must run and strive, and add to our faith virtue, and to virtue holiness 
and all the fair fruits of the spirit. Would you know, therefore, whether 
you are in this healthy and growing state, inquire with yourselves. 

Is your taste pure and unvitiated, your appetite for spiritual things strong 
and vigorous, or can you not relish your sabbaths and your sermons except 
you meet with wit and eloquence and novelty to tickle the nicer ear? 
Can ye not love your duty umless it sorts with your inclination ? Are you 
various and capricious in your taste for divine things, sometimes longing 
and sometimes loathing ? Can ye not hold communion with a good Chris 
tian of plain, unadorned sense and homespun manners ? Then is the com- 
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jJlexion of your inward man too delicate and weakly. Ye are not only babes 
in Christ, but sickly babes too. 

Is your conscience sensible and tender? It is a bad sign when in the 
natural man the feeling is numbed and torpid. Conscience is the moral 
sense or feeling every where diffused, and tremblingly alive to every im- 
ression. Does it continue quick and lively, or is it worn away by the 
irritation of frequent injuries? Js any part about you palsied and callous ? 
Then, indeed, is your soul's health in an alarming state, and you have great 
reason to apply to the Physician of souls for a cure. 

Do you relish the word of God? I ask not do you read, though that 
were perhaps a question to be asked, but do you relish it? Are you revived 
by its promises, awed by its threats, quickened by its examples? Those 
who have acquired a taste for the literature of the schools, do as it were suck 
the sweetness from the poet's spring and imbibe into their souls the spirit of 
the classic page. Do you in like manner dwell upon the conversations and 
the life of your Saviour? Do you cling to them like a bee to the bud, and 
draw out their genuine flavour and sweetness ? ‘Taste of that honey, and, 
like Jonathan, your eyes shall be enlightened. 

Is your sense of invisible things quick and piercing ? Where others see 
trees and suns and harvests, do you see God and Christ and glory? Where 
others see crosses and afflictions, sct as it were in array against them, do you 
see graces springing and blessings dropping down upon you? Where 
others see the vain and miserable politics of this world, the fretting, bustling 
and contention of the children of it, do you see an overruling Providence, 
directing and ordering all things according to its own wise and beneficent 
purposes ? Do you see God in every thing ? Is he always intimately present 
to you in every scene and in every transaction, and nearer to your heart 
than any outward connexion? Then is the vital principle strong and vigorous 
within you. 

Lastly, do you live by prayer? Are your prayers forced from you by 
the strong impulse of nature, when danger or unforeseen distress overtakes 
you, like that of Peter: ‘ Lord, help us, or we perish ?” Are they formal 
and stated only, or do you pray without ceasing,—standing, walking, con- 
versing, buying and selling? In the song and in the dance do you lift up 
your hearts to God? For though the buyers and sellers might not be intro- 
duced into the temple, yet the business of the temple may and must be 
carried on in the commerce of the world. 

And if you have the happiness to find after fair examination that you are 
yourselves thus advanced, make it your business to educate and bring up 
others to the same state of maturity. Be nursing fathers and nursing mothers 
to the church of Christ. When you meet with those who are inferior to 
yourselves in gifts and attainments, do not separate yourselves from them 
with a pharisaical fastidiousness, but treat them with that tenderness and indul- 
gence which you would shew to a promising infant. Remove out of their 
path every stumbling-block, remembering who it is that hath said, “ Of- 
fend not one of these little ones.” Let your superiority be shewn in bearing 
with their weakness, in instructing their ignorance, in rectifying their mis- 
takes, and passing over with a manly indifference the little spirit of captious- 
hess and humour which proceeds ‘from the petulance of their infirm age. 
Remember, it is not a trifling thing to be born, and despise not the day of 
small things. Before birth there is nothing; nothing on which to ground a 
hope, or hardly a wish; but as soon as born, there are the seeds, the rudi- 
ments of a human being: they want expanding, it is true, but they are 
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there ; they require only kindly warmth and nourishment to spread into the 
perfect man. Thus he in whom, by the Divine grace, good principles and 
sincere intentions of doing well are formed, has the root of the matter in 
him, and needs nothing but the gradual discipline of years and events to 
bring out and confirm his virtues. 

Finally, let us all lend our utmost endeavours to procure an interest in 
that life to which the being born again is to introduce us. There is a beau. 
tiful progression in the powers of man. In the womb he lives a vegetative 
life, after the natural birth an animal life, after the new birth a spiritual life, 
Unlike to the grass of the field, which when it withers or is cut down 
springs up again, it is true, but neither stronger nor fresher, nor less cor- 
ruptible x before; for, to exist to-day, and to-morrow to be cast into the 
oven, completes from generation to generation the short and simple annals 
of the vegetable race ;— unlike to these, he receives with every change a new 
accession of faculties and enjoyments, and, if it is not his own fault, r'ses 
in value after every decay, You, then, who are old, according to the num- 
ber of years, and have almost spent one life, have you taken care to provide 
yourselves with another? While the principle of decay is busy within you, 
and every year takes something from your strength and agility and vigour, 
and leaves you but the remnant of yourselves, do you feel another nature 
within you springing and growing, and pushing towards perfection? Or 
have you nothing which belongs to age but its infirmities? Are you grey 
with years and green in goodness, wnhering away in your outward, and 
scarcely blossoming in your inward man? Or, at best, are your late-born 
virtues like the unseasonable shoots of autumn, when the fading year has not 
vigour enough to bring them to perfection ? Are you almost pushed out of 
one class of being, at is scarcely the embryo formed in you of a new being 


belonging to another class? How, then, indeed, can you enter into the 


kingdom of heaven? The bars against your entrance are those of the 
eternal differences of specics, and the immutable nature of things; for you 
will observe it is not said, He that is not born again shail not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but he cannot enter, That which is produced a vege- 
table cannot enter into the mineral kingdom, nor that which 1s formed a 
mineral into the animal kingdom : thus, also, that which is born of the 
flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the spirit is spirit, and each class 
and mode of being must be kept distinct, nor is it possible that the one 
should enter into the precincts of the other. And this 1s the case with most 
of the denunciations in the word of God. They are not arbitrary exclusions 
from happiness, and perenne contrived —- invented (if I may so speak) 
for the ey of inflicting misery upon the delinquent; but salutary warn- 
ings and kind information respecting the natural and necessary consequences 
of our actions and dispositions. Nor is the kingdom of heaven separated 
from the kingdoms of this world, as they are from one another, by barriers 
of rock and wide-extended seas and jealous gates and fortresses, nor ne 
we go out into the wilderness to find it. It is in the midst of us. It exisis 
silently, to most invisibly, in the very heart and bustle of the world, a 
kingdom within a kingdom. Its boundaries have nothing in common with 
those of space or time. They relate to dispositions only. Where these are 
heavenly, there is the kingdom of heaven; where these are sensual, there 
is the kingdom of sense. Into the kingdom of sense, indeed, we have all 
been born, and while we are in this world we ought to belong to it; but 
the things of sense are transitory; let us, therefore, secure an interest in 
spiritual kingdom which never passeth away. 
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ON THE HISTORY OF THE GENERAL BAPTISTS. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, Loughborough, May 4, 1827. 

I HAVE been lately reading the History of the General Baptists, by Adam 
Taylor, a member of the New Connexion of General Baptists, who form the 
rincipal body of Dissenters in this place and neighbourhood. As their 
Lisery and principles are in net little known among us, perhaps a brief 
abstract of this history may be acceptable to the readers of the Repository. 
The first volume is the history of the English General Baptists in the 
seventeenth century, and it is obviously the purpose of the author to repre- 
sent them as universally Arminian Trinitarians, and thus to charge the old 
connexion of General Baptists with having entirely departed from the creed 
- of their forefathers. But it is evident, that the principles of free inquiry 
and of the riglit of individual judgment, equally justify the present race 
in departing from the creed of their ancestors, as they justify those ancestors 
in separating from the Church of England. Besides, this history contains 
many proofs that, even at a very early period of their history, many indivi- 
duals among the General Baptists were scarcely believers in the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Thus, in 1654, a letter was written beginning, ‘* The brethren 
in and about Caxton and Fenstanton, in the counties of Huntingdon and 
Cambridge, to the faithful in Christ Jesus at Canterbury, wish grace, mercy, 
and peace from the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” This is 
indeed scriptural language, but, I think, it would hardly have been employed 
by rigid Trinitarians. Their reasonings in favour of liberty of conscience 
were very explicit and excellent. Thus, in 1662, they published an 
address to the King, Parliament, and People, “ in which they oppose the 
right of the magistrate to impose any thing in the worship or service of 
God.” In 1677, a friendly separation was agreed upon in the Church at 
Spilsill, Kent, on account of a difference of opinion on the ‘Trinity, 
part of the congregation and some of the preachers having embraced the 
tenets of Mr. Caffin, which bordered very closely, at least, upon what are 
now called Unitarian sentiments. The author allows “ that there was not 
any system of doctrine and discipline universally adopted by the General 
Baptists. Among such a number of professors, each a jealous advocate for 
the right of private judgment, it would be unreasonable to expect complete 
uniformity either in sentiment or practice.’”’ Most of them no doubt were 
Trinitarians, yet it is obvious that there were Unitarians among them. It 
was early objected to them, ‘ that some of them held that Christ,is not the 
true God.”” They certainly in a great measure explained away the doctrine 
of original sin. They said, that ‘ the same penalties that were infligted on 
our first parents for that sin, which penalties are death, and those temporal 
miseries that came upon them as the effect of that sin, do certainly come 
upon their posterity. They are brought into a mortal, dying state, lmble to 
all the miseries of this life, and, in fine, to death itself. But, that this 
transgression did procure in itself the second death in the lake of fire or 
hell torments, either to Adam himself or any of his posterity, as is by some 
hot only imagined but affirmed ; as it is a doctrine that is altogether scrip- 
tureless and so false, so it is altogether irrational; from whence it has no 
room in our faith.’ Dr. Wall, vicar of Shoreham, in Kent, published.a 
work against them in 1705, in which he says, “ They have some Socinans 

that creep in among them; but I have not heard of one church,of- 
gation of them that makes profession of that doctrine,” Thiss rye ly, 
a correct statement of their situation at, that time, They baptized “ either 
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in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,”’ or “ in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Dr. Wall says, ** some of them choose the latter,” 
He insinuates that these were Socimans, “ for they have many such among 
them.”’ . 

These facts, I think, clearly prove, that though the majority of the 
General Baptis's in the seventeenth century were Trinitarians, yet there 
were several Unitarians among them, But a still clearer proof of this was 
given by the dissensions which arose among them respecting the opinions 
of Mr. Caftin, This gentleman was minister of the congregation at Horsham, 
in Sussex, during the reigns of Charles I]. and James IL. Mr. ‘Taylor admits 
that “* he was a minister eminent for his diligence and success, a man of 
good natural abilities, which had been improved by a liberal educa- 
tion.” He was accused first by Mr. Wright, of Maidstone, of heresy ; but 
the General Assembly resolved to maintain amity and friendship with him, 
Mr. Caftin acknowledged, “ that there were some propositions in th 
Athanasian Creed which were above his understanding, after the most 
diligent and impartial examination, and therefore he never had, nor could 
as yet receive it as the standard of his faith.” In 1693, the charge of 
denying the divinity of Christ was again brought against him, but the 
majority of the General Assembly refusing to expel bim from their com- 
munion, a secession took place, and a long controversy arose among the 
General Baptists. The Assembly continued in communion with Mr. Catfin, 
and resolved, ‘* that all debates, public or private, respecting the Trinity, 
should be managed in Scripture words and terms, and no other.” A sepa- 
rate connexion was formed under the title of the General Association. 
Lut after some time liberal sentiments prevailed. To these Mr. Taylor aitri- 
butes the decline in numbers which took place among the General Baptists 
during the eighteenth century. But manv more probable causes of this 
decrease may, | think, be seen in the nature of their connexion. They were 
indifferent as to the learning of their ministers. They had no academies to 
supply them with ministers. They did not take pains to support thear 
ministers, most of whom carried on business, and seldom received any thing 
from the congregation, except travelling expenses: and when the increase 
of the cause rendered it necessary to contribute to their support, it was 
yielded to with great reluctance. ‘Thus, when the fervour of zeal excited 
by their separation from the Church had subsided, there was no provision 
for keeping up religious instruction among them. ‘Their churches and 
assemblies also were often very punctilious about trifles, especially slight dif- 
ferences in forms of worship, and expelled members on this account. These 
causes, with the decline of zeal for a ceremonial observance, will, I think, 
sufficiently account for the decrease in the numbers of the General Baptists. 

The second volume of this work contains the history of the new con- 
nexion. This arose in Leicestershire, from the exertions of several pet 
sons who were at first connected with the Methodists of Lady Huntingdon’s 
society, and who, after having collected several followers, became Baptists : 
two of their preachers baptizing each other, as a commencement of this 
ordinance. In 1762, Mr. Dan Taylor began to preach first among the 
Wesleyan Methodists, near Halifax, but not being satisfied with their 
discipline he separated from them, and, becoming a Baptist, was baptized 
by the minister of the General Baptist Church at Gamston, in Notting- 
hamshire. This brought him into connexion with the Lincolnshire Asso- 
mation of General Baptists. But he became acquainted with the Baptists 
in Leicestershire, and finding their sentiments more nearly resembling bis 
own than those of the Lincolnshire Association, he persuaded them to form a 
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new connexion in 1770. The differences at this time between the old 
and the new connexions will be seen from a letter addressed by the Rev. 
G. Boyce, Messenger of the Lincolnshire Association, to Mr. D. Taylor. 

Mr. Boyce says, “* You believe, according to what you have written to 
me, that pure Deity or Godhead is one, pure, simple, uncompounded, 
undivided essence or being, in which is contained all perfection, So do I. 
| also understand you to believe, that this one all-perfect Being, Deity, or 
Godhead, is self-existent, independent, and eternal; infinite, unchangeable, 
and incomprehensible. So do I. In these two most august and grand 
points we are agreed, In the next place you believe, or at least [ under- 
stand you to believe, there are three persons, distinct from each other, 
revealed to us under the titles or characters of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; 
and that these three persons do, independently of each other, equally possess 
all perfection: or, in other words, that these three persons make up that 
one, pure, simple, uncompounded, undivided Deity ; or, that these three 
persons, considered as above, are but one God. In this we differ. You 
believe that Jesus Christ is the most high God. In this we differ, You do 
not seem to believe that the person who is called the Word, John i. J, 
came down from heaven. Herein we are not agreed.’’ From this states 
ment, it is probable, that Mr. Boyce was an Arian, while the members of 
the new connexion were Trinitarians. It is plain, however, that the cause 
of division was, that the formers of the new connexion insisted on a sub- 
scription to a Trinitarian creed, while the members of the old connexion 
chose to leave their ministers and members at liberty to form their own 
opinions from Scripture. The Association of the new connexion drew up 
six articles “on the Fall of Man, the Nature and Perpetual Obligation of 
the Moral Law, the Person of Christ, Salvation by Faith, Regeneration by 
the Holy Spirit, and Baptism.’’ These articles are drawn up on the = 
ciples of Arminian Trinitarianism, declaring ‘ that Jesus Christ 1s God and 
man united in one person; that we are justified by faith; that when a 
person comes to believe in Jesus, and not before, he is regenerated or re- 
newed in his soul, by the Spirit of God ; that it is the indispensable duty of 
all who repent and believe the gospel, to be baptized by immersion in 
water.”” They agreed ‘* that no minister be permitted to join this Assem- 
bly who does not subscribe these articles, oan that those fe. do subscribe, 
and afterwards depart from them, shall be considered as no longer belonging 
to this Assembly.” Many attempts at a reunion were made, especially 
between the Lincolnshire Association and that of the new conuexion, but 
they failed, in consequence of the latter requiring subscription to their 
articles. The new connexion has much increased, and in this ~~ of the 
country forms the largest body of Dissenters. Though very muc cramped 
by subscription to articles, they are gradually becoming more liberal, espe- 
cially in this town and the neighbouring village of Quorndon. Their other 
congregations are, I believe, more rigid in adhering to the six articles, They 
are a very active, zealous body, take a great deal of pains to diffuse their 
principles, encourage lay-preaching and missionary exertions both at home 
and abroad, and are increasing both in the middle and north of England, | 

I have thus endeavoured to give your readers some information respecting 
a body of Dissenters little known among Unitarians. If any of your friends 


of the Old General Baptist connexion can give us fuller information respect- 


ing the history of their own party, or the separation of the new connexion 


from them they would obli | 
, ge ’ , ND 
Yours). &e. T. .C, HOLLAND. 
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VICARIOUS PUNISHMENT. 


On the 26th November, 1824, Mr. Angelini, Professor of Languages, 
came before the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House, and made a statement to 
the following effect : 

My Lord, he who has violated the law ought to perish by the sword of 
justice. Mr. Fauntleroy ought to perish by the sword of justice. If, how- 
ever, another takes his place, I think justice ought to be satisfied. Now, I 
devote myself for Mr. feather. I take upon myself his crime, and | 
wish to die to save him. He is a father, he 1s a citizen, his life is useful, 
Mine is a burden to the world. I am in good health, my mental faculties 
are unimpaired, I do not ask this in order to get my action spoken of, but 
I apply for it as a favour. 

Mr. Angelini proceeded to support this request to die on the scaffold, 
with great energy of manner and uncommon external manifestation of sin 
cerity. 

The Lord Mayor expressed his surprise at so astonishing an application, 
and stated his doubts as to the soundness of the petitioner’s faculties. —Mr, 
— vehemently assured his Lordship of the perfect condition of his 
understanding. ‘* Accordez moi cette grace,’’ said he, ‘j'ai tout mon 
téte.’” He was informed that it was contrary to all justice, and to all prac- 
tice too, as a man of his education might have known, that the life of an 
innocent person should be taken as a substitute for that of one who was 
guilty, however disposed the innocent person might be to make the sacrifice. 
—Mr. Angelini pleaded the example of Jesus Christ dying in the room of 
the guilty, and other considerations without effect. 

On the day following he introduced himself to the Ordinary of Newgate, 
saying, that he had come to take the place of the convict, as he was very 
anxious that that person's life should be saved in consideration of his wife 
and family. 

Such is the historieal fact, as narrated in the public prints of the day. 
Now supposing the conversation with the Ordinary to have been prolonged, 
— it not have been to the following purport ? 

‘fe by no means allege that any such conversation took place; for 
the truth is, that the Ordinary was then about to administer the Sacrament : 
and after remonstrating with Mr. Angelini on the absurdity of the applica- 
tion, on finding that the more objections he stated, the more noisy he became, 
he left him, desiring one of the officers to talk to him on the subject. Ange- 
lini, after some expressions of regret at not being allowed to die on the 
seatfold, suddenly quitted the prison, into which he had gained admission 
upon the strength of the Lord Mayor's name. 7 

For the elucidation, however, of the principles of Angelini’s appliation 
and the Lord Mayor's refusal, without presuming to take the smallest 
hberty with the Reverend Ordinary, we shall suppose the conversation to 
have proceeded with a fictitious personage holding his important office. 


The Reverend Ordinary and Mr. Angelini. 


Scene—Newgate. 
Ordinary. Upon what. principles is it, Mr. Angelini, that you persist in 
making this very extraordinary application ? 
Mr, Angelini, Very extraordinary application ! 
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0. Yes, I must say very extraordinary application. 
A. Not, however, unprecedented ; but that you should call in question 
the principles on which it may be founded, I own to you excites in turn MY 


utter astonishment. 


0, How so? a 
A, Because they are principles not only of ordinary, but of universal 


operation —principles in accordance with the sentiments and usages of man- 
kind in all ages and co'ntries—principles in conformity to the analogy of 
nature, and which constitute the very spirit and foundation of the Caristian 
faith. 

0. You take an extensive range of argument, though I am at a loss to 
discover how it bears upon your suit. You wish to be received as the sub- 
stitute of the unfortunate Fauntleroy: now I tell you plainly, what you 
yourself must know, that the law allows of no such substitution ; neither is 
it conformable to the usages of mankind, nor consistent with the dispensation 
of justice. 

A, My substitution may not, indeed, be strictly conformable to the usages 
of mankind, because few persons will be found so disinterested as to lay down 
their lives to save those of their guilty fellow-creatures, consequently the law 
takes its usual course. But if a case should occur, as in the present instance, 
that a person should present himself, whose most earnest wish it is, from the 
regard which he bears to the guilty, to take upon himself his crime, and 
suffer in his room, may not the law be satisfied, and all the ends of justice 
amply secured ? 

0. Ido not see how this is possible. The law neither requires, nor can 
accept, of any satisfaction from you: for in no respect have you been known 
to infringe it. Were you, therefore, to suffer death under the sanction of the 
law, the ends of justice, so far from being served, would only be most grossly 
perverted : for justice demands that the innocent be protected, and that the 
guilty alone should suffer. 

A. But can no substitution be allowed ?—May I not relieve a person 
groaning under a burden and take it upon myself, and even carry it for 
him to the place of its destination? If I be a person of known wealth, 
would I ever be rejected as unfit for becoming surety for another who had 
incurred some trifling pecuniary obligation? Had Fauntleroy been in- 
carcerated for debts instead of forgery, do you imagine that his creditors, 
if I should step forward and advance to the whole of their claims against 
him, would still detain him, and refuse the payment, because it was made 
by me? Or, supposing that they should be so perverse and so blind to 
their own interests, could any law or justice prevent me from supplying 
him with all the funds requisite to answer their demands? If, therefore, 
ee allow of no substitution, you put an end, sot only to the kindly offices, 

ut even to common intercourse in society; but so iong as the principles of 
our nature continue the same, this you cannot effect. If, then, im the 
ordinary transactions of men, there be nothing more commonly required or 
received than substitution, why may it not be accepted in the matter of life 
and death, as in the ease of Damon and Pythias ?—But substitution is the 
Very principle which holds and binds society together. What, I pray you, 
are our gallant soldiers and sailors but so many substitutes for the rest of 
their countrymen, ready, for their sakes, to encounter danger and death ? 
Instead of being treated with scorn, they are hailed as the defenders and 
heroes of their country ; even their death is regarded * Ean and costly 
‘monuments are erected to perpetuate their memory and fame. 
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O. The interest you take in this case misleads you. When you are 
guided by feeling more than by sober judgment, it is not wonderful that 
you should conclude, that you had overpowered me with argument, whils 
you have only furnished me with declamation, Vox et preterea—Pardon me, 
you know the rest. But let us take your instances and analyse them, and 
you will be at no loss to perceive that the analogy, so far from holding 
good, will completely fail in the most material points. 

A. Do you maintain, then, that one man cannot be received as the 
substitute of another ? 

O. In certain cases I do. 

A. What is the difference between relieving a person from a grievous 
burden and the sentence of the law ? 

O. If a burden be too heavy for a person, he 1s under no obligation to 
bear it; or, if it must be conveyed to a certain distance, it requires no great 
sagacity to divide it into such portions as may be easily conveyed. 

A. But what if it be of such a nature that it cannot be divided without the 
most material injury? 

O. In that case he must either procure assistance or let it alone. 

A, Then you have no objection that another, who may be more able 
and willing, carry it for him ? 

O. Certainly not. 

1. Then why may not I bear the burden of Fauntleroy’s sentence ? 

O. What do you mean by the burden of his sentence ? 

Al. That load, that pressure, by which, in the mean time, his spirits are 
borne down, and which, at no distant date, will sink him into the grave. 

O. Now attend, I pray you, to the import of your expressions, and mis- 
take not figurative for literal signification. Your illustration is entirely 
metaphorical or analogical ; but what is the force of such reasoning? It 1s 
founded altogether upon resemblance; but take this along with you, that 
resemblance is not reality. With the utmost propriety you may compare 
Fauntleroy’s present affliction, and the execution which awaits him, to a 
burden under which, in the mean time, he droops, and eventually sinks in 
death. But while you are thus allowed to speak metaphorically, you are 
not in a matter of such importance, if I may be allow <d the expression, fo 
act metaphorically, forgetting all the while that you are contenting yourself 
and endeavouring to satisfy others with the shadow without the substance, 
with the figure without the subject which it represents, and wishing to 
satisfy the law with the counterfeit of justice. 

A. The counterfeit of justice ! 

O. What else can it be called than a counterfeit? Or if you prefer 
another term, you may call it a figurative, I was about to say a mimic, re- 
presentation of justice — but it is not even that. 

A. | do not altogether comprehend your meaning. 

O. Well then, let us reverse the illustration. Suppose, for instance, that 
the law were to lay hold of the figure without the reality, what would you 
think of the law ? 

A. Really I can form no judgment till you be more explicit. 

O. Suppose, then, that a robbery or murder be exhibited on the stage; 
were the law to put to death the actor because he had personated the robber 
or murderer, this would be punishing the counterfeit of crime. In like 
manner, were the law to accept of you instead of Fauntleroy, and consig® 
you to execution, to call this the counterfeit of justice is but a tame designa- 
ton, for it would be no other than A LEGAL MURDER. 
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A, But not if I be willing to suffer. 
O. That does not alter the case ; for where there is no crime there can be 


no punishment. 
| A. But cannot I take both his crime and punishment upon myself ? 
| O, What! pass for the counterfeit of Fauntleroy ! 

A. No. To counterfeit implies deceit and imposition: but in this ar- 
rangement there is an open avowal to the world. 

O. An avowal! Of what? Of a mutual collusion to deceive the world, 
I do not merely say by a mock representation of justice, but by a legal 
murder. 

A, I must beg leave to view it in a different light. Instead of a collu- 
sion, it appears to me to be a most ingenious contrivance and expedient 
to— 

O. Do what ? 

A, To save the life of a fellow-creature. 

O. I thought you were about to say to evade the ends of justice. 

A. No, Sir, that is not my intention, but to mingle mercy with judgment. 

O. Your motive may be charitable in the extreme ; but if your schemes 
and plans cannot be adopted without a gross violation both of the letter and 
spirit of the law, and a total disregard to all the ends of justice, these are 
too momentous considerations to be foregone for the indulgence of your fan- 
tastic mode of exercising your charity. 














































Fiat justitia—ruat coelum. 


A. I own to you that my device may not altogether coincide with the 
letier, but I do not see that it is contrary to the spirit of the law. For in 
my person the law holds a victim. In this hold, so far from justice being 
only satisfied in respect of my innocence, more is given than she could re- 
. All the ends of justice are thus amply secured. For in my death 

€ utmost displeasure of the law is expressed against crime. Mercy is ex- 
tended | to a guilty individual, and a warning and example afforded to deter 
others in future from similar transgression. So that while this is a measure 
for which the law does not provide, yet it is not contrary to the law, but 
above it. The law is thus magnified and made honourable. 

O. I must say that your proposal is altogether in direct violation both of 
the letter and spirit of’ the an In your person the law holds no victim. 
She neither dare nor can conceive you as such. So long as you have com- 
mitted no crime, she cannot withdraw from you her protecting hand. There 
is then no satisfaction for you to make, And as for the law being magnified 
and made honourable by your death as an innocent person, so far from this 
being the case, such a transaction, could she possibly connive at it, would 
only enfeeble and degrade her. 

A. How so ? - . 

0. Because instead of reaching her object in conformity to the plain and 
obvious meaning of her statutes, by setting them aside and listening to your 
visionary schemes, she proceeds out of her own beaten track ; she enters 
Upon a course of speculations and experiments, the mischievous result of 
Which is not matter of doubt. For observe, that even in listening to your 
Plan she vacillates between the innocent and the guilty—in adopting it she 
es her object, and thereby becomes exposed to the ridicule and con- 
Pink of mankind. Besides, what would be the effect of such a precedent ? 

m such an extreme case as this a substitute could be accepted, it certainly 
me be refused in cases of minor importance when substitutes could be 
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more easily obtained. Offences would thus multiply in proportion as the 
law would lose its power to reach them. No. If the law is to be magnihed 
and made eames it must proceed in an even, undeviating course, and 
be so impartially administered, that even the highest person in the State 
shall not be above its reach; nor the meanest individual below its protec. 
won. 

A, Your observations imply that I cannot take Fauntleroy’s crime upon 
myself ? 

O, Precisely so. If it be Fauntleroy’s crime, how can it be yours ? 

A, May it not be imputed to me ? 

O. Imputed to you! Who would or can impute it to you? Nobody 
suspects you. Fauntleroy has been found guilty ; he denies not the charge, 
sod eievuledane the justice of his sentence. 

A. But may I not impute his crime to myself ? 

O. Are you guilty then, or not guilty ? 

A, Guilty. 

O. Guilty !! 

A. Yes; by imputation, but not in reality. 

O. That is to say guilty, but innocent ; and innocent, but guilty. Was 
there ever a more palpable contradiction ? 

A, Though guilt and innocence are not to be confounded, yet it must be 
allowed, that, according to the established usages of mankind, one persou 
may give satisfaction for the defaults of another. For instance, suppose 
Fauntleroy incarcerated for debt to the amount of his forgery, and that from 
his want of finances, and the determination of his creditor, he has no hope 
of release, and suppose that I advance for him to the amount of his debt, 
and defray other incidental charges, do you imagine that there would be any 
further claim on that account to detain him in prison ? 

O. None whatever. 

A. Then I may impute Fauntleroy’s debt to myself, and the imputation 
be accepted, but not his crime. What is the reason of this? I no more 
incurred his debt, than I committed his forgery, and yet I am allowed to 
compensate for the one, but not for the other. 

O. You are not allowed to give satisfaction for his crime, because you 
cannot, not being capable, by any construction whatever consistent with 
truth, of being accounted guilty. Neither had his creditor any claim upon 
you for payment of the debt, but you yourself voluntanly came forward and 
paid it. He accepted, because his claim was for money alone, which you 
could give to or for Fauntleroy to any extent that your will and fortune 
permitted. Now, observe the difference between crime and money. Whulst 
you must now allow that it is not possible to transfer crime from one to 


another, on the contrary money was made for the very purpose of trans- 
ferrence, 


cw 


Iwas mine, "tis his, and has been slave to thousands.” 


A. But though crime may not be transferred, may not the punishment, 
as in the case of Damon ; the executioner being on the very point of doing 
his office, when Pythias appeared to relieve him ? ! 

O. I am glad you have brought forward that far-famed instance of heroic 
friendship, to mark to you the distinction that is to be observed between 
law that is founded ont unchangeable principles of right and wrong, ® 
that which proceeds from the will of a capricious tyrant. Under an arbi- 
tary government the Prince may dispense with the laws, because he 1s 
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no controul, therefore we are not always to expect consistency in his admin- 
istration: the transferrence of punishment from the one friend to the other, 
then, under the direction of the elder Dionysius, need give us no surprise. 
His acceptance of the one friend to die for the ot her was wanton, capricious, 
and in every point at variance with law and justice, as founded on proper 
principles. Because, as I have already said, where there is crime, it cannot 
be transferred ; and where there is no crime, there can be no punishment. 

A, Suppose that Fauntleroy had assaulted one of the lieges, or committed 
some petty crime, and on that account had been condemned to pay to the King 
a fine of a thousand pounds; this is his punishment, but he cannot pay it 

O. Pay a punishment ! ! 

A, Sir, | beg not to be interrupted—I say he cannot pay it—I advance 
it for him, and no objection is made to its acceptance : now, may I not in 
this case be said to bear his punishment, though innocent of his crime ? 

O. By no means, for here only his purse is punished, If it be empty, 
you are under no obligation to fill it; but if yon choose to do it, your gift 
is not a punishment. 

A, But if I pay for him the amount of his fine, he escapes the punish- 
ment, and the law is satisfied: now, why may I not on the very same prin- 
ciple give my life ? 

QO. If you will only recollect what has been said with regard to the 
instance of debt, you can have no difficulty on the subject. His punishment 
was fine: till that fine is paid, it is a debt due to the law. But there is a 
very wide difference between his purse and person. Personal punishments 
must be borne by the criminal himself, otherwise the law would sanction 
only a mockery of justice. 

A, So you maintain the impossibility of one person bearing punishment 
for the crimes of another ? 

0. I do most unequivocally. 

A, Well, then, here are some cases in point. I shall be glad to know 
how you will dispose of them. Fauntleroy’s family have no share in his 
crime, but if his sentence be executed, it will bring a stain upon them, the 
consequences of which are incalculable. But I will produce a still stronger 
instance. Suppose a wealthy nobleman has undergone a sentence of at- 
tainder ; in this case his heirs, though innocent of his crime, become degraded 
m rank and fortune. Nay, we see nature herself under the divine regula- 
tion following the very same course. In consequence of criminal indul- 
gences a man may transmit diseases to his family, which may render them 
miserable during life, and ultimately prove the cause of their death. In 
these, and in innumerable instances which might be mentioned, we see the 
innocent suffering for the guilty. : 

O. And by their suffering have the guilty been released either from their 
crimes or their punishments ? 

A. No; I cannot say that they have. 

O. Well, then, you must own that the guilty in the first mstance have 
been punished, and you see that, in consequence, others connected with them 
may also suffer, and that severely. But you will observe that their sufferings 
are not punishments; they are only evils or misfortunes, which take place 
according to the laws by which human society is constituted, and which, so 
far as the laws of nature are concerned, it is impossible without a miracle to 
Prevent. But mark how this evil is counterbalanced ; see how nicely nature 
adjusts her scales ; see with what equality good and evil are ap . 
Por as one may suffer in consequence of thé crime of another, 66 m a corre- 
2K 2 
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sponding degree may one be benefited by the merit of another. But as in 
the former case the individual could not be charged with another's crime, 
so in the latter case he cannot appropriate another's merit. As suffering in 
the one case cannot be denominated punishment, so enjoyment in the other 
cannot be termed reward, but bad or good fortune according to the natural 
course of events. 

A. By this, then, I am to conclude that virtue and vice are not transferrable 
any more than reward and punishment; and that when one 1s benefited by 
the good, or suffers by the evil conduct of another, he can take neither merit 
nor demerit to himself, but ascribe his good or bad fortune to the natural 
course of events ? 

O. Most certainly. 

A. But how am I to reconcile your doctrine with the usages of all na- 
tions? For all nations have coincided in the sentiment, that both crime and 
punishment may be transferred. 

O. Produce an example. 

A, Take that of sacrifices. Have not sacrifices in all ages and countries 
been offered for the expiation of guilt, even according to the natural dictates 
of reason and religion > On these occasions the sins of the individual were 
yr oa to be transferred to the victim, and to be expiated by the sacrifice 
of his life. Nay, according to the law of Moses, which you will grant to 
have been of divine institution, the sins not of one individual but of the 
whole people might be transferred to the head of a single animal, to be car- 
ried away. I allude to the scape-goat; the law concerning which is as 
follows: ** And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of the live 
goat, and confess over him all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and all 
their transgressions in all their sins, putting them upon the head of the goat, 
and shall send him away by the hand of a fit man into the wilderness. And 
the goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities into a land not inhabited,” 
&e. 

O. And do you really understand this as literally expressed ? 

A. How can it be understood otherwise ? | 

O. Ridiculous! Truly a most easy and convenient mode of getting quit 
of crimes and their consequences, putting them on the head of a goat to run 
away with them! Even your own language, which you naturally, though 
perhaps inadvertently expressed, indicates the impossibility of such trans- 
ferrence. Did you not just now say, that “ the sins of the individual were 
supposed to be transferred to the victim, and to be expiated by the sacrifice 
of its life’ ? It was with propriety that you used the term “ supposed,” for 
it could be nothing else than supposition. Hear the express declaration of 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles: ‘ For it is not possible that the blood of 
bulls or of goats should take away sins.”” Because crime, I say, crime 1s 4 
personal act that is already past, and therefore iRREVOCABLE ; what the 
ee Amer hath done never can be made the doing of another, and never 
can be undone. So long as he exists, the guilt adheres to him ; and when 
he dies, though his memory were to last through eternity, it must be stained 
with it. What is past, I speak it with reverence, is not in the power even 
of Omnipotence to recall. 

4, Truly, I do not comprehend your statement. Fauntleroy has been 
ordered for execution. That order is past. But is it not possible to recall 
the order? Might not his Majesty exercise his royal prerogative, and grant 
a full and free pardon ? 

QO. Very true, he might. But would it the less on that account cease (0 
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be an unalterable truth, that Fauntleroy had committed the crime, and that 
he had been ordered for execution? That execution being yet a future 
event, may either be effected, or delayed, or commuted, or never be re- 
uired, if his Majesty shall so please. What is future may be effected by 
the willof man; but what is past never again can be made present or future, 

4, And do you account these statements, by which you would endeavour 
to convince my mind of the utter impossibility of saving Fauntleroy’s life by 
the substitution of my own, INCONTROVERTIBLE PRINCIPLES ? 

O. Incontrovertible, only in so far as they are the dictates of common 
sense and sound reason. No doubt the Legislature, in the PLENITUDE OF 
POWER, might accept of this substitution: but what would the nation at 
large think of it; at least the intelligent part of it? They certainly would 
conclude that by such procedure the Legislature had set reason and common 
sense, not to speak of law and justice, at utter defiance. 

A. And what is the conclusion that J must draw from this ? 

O, The conclusion which naturally follows is, that you desist from your 
present application, and by diligence in your profession preserve that re- 
spectability which you have already attained as a useful member of society. 

A, That conclusion respects myself, but what conclusion must 1 draw 
respecting you ? 

_ O. With respect to me you are at liberty to draw any conclusion ; but, if 
you do me justice, you will allow that I have spoken to you with the best 
intentions, and according to the best of my judgment. 

A. That may be so: but, Reverend Sir, I take the liberty to ask, how it 1s 
possible to reconcile your principles with the Christian religion ? 

O. What connexion has the Christian religion with the subject of our 
conversation ? 

‘4. In my apprehension the very closest connexion. For upon the very 
same principles that you object to my dying for Fauntleroy, might you 
object to Jesus Christ dying on the cross for the sins of mankind. 

O. And do you, Sir, dare to compare yourself with Jesus Christ, the 
eternal and only-begotten Son of God ? 

4. No, Sir, I have not indeed the presumption. But he has conde- 
scended to set us an example, that we should follow his steps : and his 
Apostle John has said, ** Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he 
laid down his life for us, and we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren,” Our Lord himself has also said, ‘‘ Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.”’ The Apostle Paul, 
too, says, “ For scarcely for a righteous man will one die; yet peradventure 
for a good man some would even dare to die, but God commendeth his love 
to us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 

_ O. You mistake in applying these passages to yourself. You may indeed, 
i a variety of ways, exhibit your love, so as even to lay down your life 
“for the brethren,” in promoting their interests, or their personal safety in 
times of danger ; but, for the reasons already assigned, you are not permitted, 
far less required, to lay down your life for a condemned criminal. Besides, 
since you have had the presumption to seek to shelter your rash and daring 
proposal under the authority of Scripture, recollect, Sir, what St. Peter says, 
“ But let none of you suffer as a murderer, or as a thief, or as an evil-doer. 
-s Sir, ype you to suffer in place of Fauntleroy, you would suffer as an 
vil-doer of no ordinary description. Sa 

4. But, though I suffered For him, I would not be really criminal, but 
would only afford an instance of love to him, which could not be exceeded, 
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and in this case, as far as in my power, be following the example of Jesus 
Christ. 

O. Most presumptuous! How dare you, Sir, to compare yourself with 
him? He alone had power to lay down his life, and power to take it up 
again. But let me tell you, Sir, that your life is not at your own disposal, 
You are permitted neither by the laws of God nor man to lay it down, so 
often as you may be inclined. What, Sir! would you justify suicide ? 

A. God forbid, 

O, What else do you propose in dying for Fauntleroy ? Is it not a species 
of suicide? A suicide, too, which you have not the hardihood to perpetrate 
with your own hands ; but you would make the LAW AN ACCESSORY ; and 
in seeking to justify yourself, you prostitute your reason and pervert the word 
of God. Let me entreat you, Sir, when you go home, to beg pardon of 
your God and Saviour, and pray that you may be better enlightened with 
that wisdom which cometh down from above, that in future you may be 
enabled, according to Christian principles, to *‘ DO JUSTLY, TO LOVE 
MERCY, AND TO WALK HUMBLY WITH Gop.—Evit. 


Angelini, solus. 


Well, this is the most extraordinary interview that ever I had on earth. 
Those principles which I had regarded as unchangeable, and immoveable 
as the everlasting hills, this man seems to have set aside with the breath of 
his mouth. Is itadream? Baffled in every direction! It cannot be. It 
was certainly all sophistry. —A suicide !— A legal murder !—I will ponder— 
and ponder — and ponder—and—if it be so, he shall hear me again on this 
subject.—Yes, he shall hear me again. 

ABeAdnes 


ANTIQUITY OF PAPER MSS. 
To the Editor. 
SIR, 

My attention has lately been directed to a most unwarranted inference 
which Dr. Marsh, the Bishop of Peterborough, has drawn in his edition of 
Michaelis. Perhaps, when matter more interesting doth not press for inser- 
tion, you will permit a few pages of some future number of the Repository t 
be the channel of correcting the error. 

It appears that the Rhodian and some other of the MSS. from which the 
Cardinal Ximenes, about the year 1510, published the Complutensian Poly- 
glot, containing the text of the heavenly witnesses, have been for more thao 
three quarters of a century lost. The account is, that ‘those MSS. were 
preserved for many years in the library of Alcala; but that in the year 174° 
they were sold by an ignorant librarian to a rocket-maker, and destroyed.” 
That such was the fate of the MSS. alluded to, there is not any room to 
doubt, for Professor Moldenhawer, in the year 1784, when Professor Birch 
was engeged in his edition of the Bible, went to Alcala for the express pul 
pose 0 Soorrring the MSS., and there the receipt which had been given t 
the rocket-maker for the purchase money was produced. 

Now, upon that account Dr. Marsh makes the following most extraordi- 
nary observation: ‘* This very circumstance may console us for their loss : 
for as rockets are not made of vellum, it is a certain proof that the MSS. were 
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written on paper, and, THEREFORE, of no great antiquity.’ See Marsh’s 
Michaelis, Vol. II. pp. 440—444. 

In commenting on this curious critique, it must be admitted to be certain 
enough, that rockets are not made of vellum ; for cases made of that or any 
other animal substance would fry and frizzle in the act of discharging; whilst 
paper, made from any vegetable substance, would be free from those defects, 
and would supply a proper material for rocket-cases : so that there is no 
doubt but that the MSS. in question were not written on vellum, but on some 
kind of paper, as Dr. Marsh argues. 

The premises, therefore, are sound enough ; but surely the very reverse 
must be said of the marvellous deduction from those premises to the effect 
that because those MSS. were written on paper they could not be of any 
great antiquity / When it is considered that that deduction hath been made 
by learned men in serious argument upon an important subject, the error is 
absolutely inexplicable. 

But be that as it may, there cannot be any difficulty in shewing that paper 
was in use for writing upon, not merely in the days of the Apostles and 
Evangelists, but for many centuries before they were in existence, and the 
facts detailed by them had occurred. 

Paul, in his Second Epistle to Timothy, ch. iv. 13, speaks of “the books, 
especially the parchments;’’ from which it may be inferred, that the 
“ books” he alluded to were not of parchment, but paper. 

Varro, who died 28 years before Christ, at the age of 88, said, as quoted 
by Pliny, that the art of making paper was invented after the foundation of 
Alexandria, which was before Christ 333 years; and was made from an 
aquatic plant, produced in the lower part of Egypt: and that it was not 
until Ptolemy, the King of Egypt, prolnbited the exportation of paper, that 
vellum or parchment was made use of as a substitute for it. There was, it 
is said, a jealous rivalry between Ptolemy and Eumenes, King of Pergamus, 
respecting their libraries, and when the former interdicted the exportation 
of paper, the latter had recourse to the skins of animals; and hence, accord- 
ing to Varro, the invention of parchment or vellum. 

Now, Varro was quite right in his supposition as to the material from 
which was made the ancient Egyptian paper; and from the Greek name of 
the aquatic plant which he alludes to, viz. wamvpos, papyrus, is our word 
paper derived ; but he was wrong in attributing the first invention of either 
paper, or parchment, or vellum, subsequently to the foundation of Alexan- 
dria, for each was in use for writing upon long before, as will presently be 
shewn. Varro was also wrong in ascribing the first invention of parchment 
or vellum to Eumenes, the King of Pergamus ; for Eumenes succeeded his 
uncle only 263 years before Christ, although certainly the Latin name of 
parchment, pergamena, from Pergamos, sanctions the opinion, that if not 
first manufactured in Pergamus, yet that a very superior article of the kind 
was first produced there: and, indeed, Eumenes may probably be justly 
considered an inventor, although not the first inventor of parchment. 

Pliny himself, in order to shew that the use of paper was much more 
ancient than Varro’s account, not less, in fact, than 2500 years ago, relies 
Upon a curious story, told by an historian of the name of Hemitia, to the 
etfect that a coffin had been found, (about 381 years before Christ,) mn which 
was the body of King Numa, together with certain paper books, contaimng 
the philosophy of Pysimgomns . which books had lam in the coffin in an 
imperishable state for 535 years! To be sure, Hemina’s tale is rather 
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lame in point of chronology, since, according to it, the books containing 
Pythagoras’s philosophy were deposited in King Numa’s coffin at least a 
century before their author was in existence. 

The same story had been cooked up with variations by other authors 
besides Hemina ; and if the reader hath not already had enough of this 
fable, he may gratify his appetite for fiction, absurdity, and contradiction, 
even ad nauseam, by referring to Plin. Hist. Nat., lib. xin. cap. xi, xiii, 
and Liv. Hist., lib. xi. cap, xxix. 

But however irreconcileable or fabulous these accounts may be, still the 
important fact is established, that paper was in use, not only in the days of 
Pliny and Livy, but also in the time of Hemina, who is distinguished by 
Pliny by the title ** Vetustissimus Auctor Annalium,’’ Most Ancient Annalist. 

There is, however, upon this subject, a much higher authority than either 
of the above; I allude to Herodotus, the father of Grecian history, who 
died 445 years before Christ, and who informs us, (lib. v. cap. lviii.,) that 
in times which even he deemed ancient, paper, and not paper only, but skins 
of goats as well as of sheep, were used for writing upon. Therefore Varro's 
account of the first invention of paper and parchment is positively dis- 
proved by an authority which is unquestionable; and it is presumed to be 
sufficiently apparent, that although the MSS. made use of in the Ximenian 
Polyglot were written on paper, it is very possible that they may have been 
of competent antiquity, inasmuch as paper was not only in use at the time 
when the events occurred, which are narrated in those MSS., but had been 
so for many centuries before. 

The remark of Dr, Marsh, therefore, which hath been adopted in dis- 
paragement of the MSS. in question, falls entirely to the ground. The 
zeal and learning of Cardinal Ximenes were so great as to favour the pre- 
sumption that no MSS. were admitted which were not of competent autho- 
rity in point of antiquity; and so unlimited was his munificence, that he is 
stated to have expended, of his own money, in collecting Hebrew and Greek 
MSS., and other costs, not less than fifty thousand ducats. It is certain, 
however, that a literary controversy soon arose as to the genuine value of 
those MSS. In Germany, Semler denied and Goeze maintained their worth ; 
and with the former agree Griesbach and Dr. Marsh. Other charges were, 
however, made to diminish the reputation of the Ximenian Polyglot. It was 
imputed to the editors that they had introduced into the text readings of the 
Vulgate, which they did not find in the Greek MSS., and that they had altered 
the Greek according to the Hebrew; but see those charges disproved, the 
former by Michaehs, Orient. und Exeget. Biblioth. Vol. IX. p. 162, Vol. 
a 120; the latter by Eichhorn, Einleitung ins Alt. Test. Vol. I. p. 351. 

Whether the error into which Dr. Marsh fell, in concluding so precipt- 
tately that no MSS. could be of competent antiquity if written on paper, 
was occasioned by his having identified in his mind at the moment the 
original invention of paper with the first manufacture of it from linen rags, 
more than 1600 years after, or from what other inadvertence, that | 
divine himself alone can tell; but certainly the error is a glaring one, and 
ought to be detected ; and not less certain is it, that the value and authen- 
ticity of the MSS. in question are in no degree depreciated by the attack 
which has been made upon them. 

Before I conclude, you will, Sir, perbaps, allow me to add a few obser- 
vations respecting the first introduction “3 linen-rag paper, abstaining 4s 
much as possible from going over already beaten oe. 
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According to Mr. Mierman, Syndic of Rotterdam, paper was first manu- 
factured from linen rags between the years 1270 and 1302; and he came 
to that conclusion, after much laborious research, and after having collected 
from different parts a great number of memoirs, in consequence of having, 
in the year 1762, offered a premium for the earliest public instrument on 
paper made of that material. 

Father Montfaucon also, who made a most diligent search throughout 
France and Italy, could discover no book on this paper prior to the said year 
1270. 

In the Tower of London is an ancient letter from the King of Spain to 
our first Edward, written upon paper, for which there is the authority of Mr, 
North, who says (Archeeologia, Vol. X.), that he saw it, and he speaks of it 
as “the oldest specimen of paper now perhaps remaining, date 1272— 
1278; but he does not say whether the paper was made of cotton or of 
linen rags. 

It is ascertained, however, that there is a specimen more ancient by 
twenty-seven years than the oldest of the above dates, The specimen 
alluded to is a charter seven inches long and three broad, on paper similar 
to what is in general use at this day, having been made of linen rags; it is 
in the Emperor's library at Vienna, and Mr. Schwandner, the principal libra- 
rian, calculates, that it was written in the year 1243, There is a copy of 
Mr. Schwandner’s Essay in the British Museum. 

W. H. ROWE, 





CANONICAL AUTHORITY OF THE BOOKS OF THE PROPHETS, 
(Continued from page 336.) 


4. TnE evidence supplied by the books of the New Testament in favour 
of the authenticity and credibility of the prophetical writings, is of the most 
valuable kind. Most of these books were undoubtedly the productions of 
men who were Jews both by birth and education ; but who, nevertheless, 
regarded the religion of Jesus as essentially distinct from that of Moses. 
Their testimony, therefore, while it differs in some respects from that of 
later Jewish and Christian writers, may be considered as uniting the charac- 
teristic excellences of both. Their Jewish education presupposes an ac- 
quaintance with the Jewish Scriptures, and establishes their competency to 
bear testimony to the existence and contents of the books of the Hebrew 
hae in common use at the time in which they wrote; and their ac- 

ledgment of Jesus as a teacher superior to Moses, detaches them, as it 
were, from the Jewish body, and gives to their testimony an independent 
and unbiassed character. 

This testimony, however, derives great value from the nature and con- 
tents of the books of the New Testament, as well as from the peculiar 
character sustained by the authors of those books. ‘The Gospels, regarded 
in the light of histories, contain little more than an account of the great 
controversy between our Lord and the Jews concerning the true nature of 
the Messiah’s character and kingdom ; and this controversy is resumed | 
the followers of Jesus, in the Acts of the Apostles, and carried on, wit 
scarcely any intermission, between them and the unbelieving Jews, from 
the beginning to the end of that interesting narrative. In the course of this 
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controversy we find numberless appeals, on the part of Jesus and his fol- 
lowers, to the books of the Jewish prophets; and judging from the skill and 
promptness with which these appeals are made, and from the passive and 
quiescent manner in which they are generally received, no room is left for 
the reader to doubt that, during the lives of Jesus and his apostles, the 
writings of the prophets were in familiar use among the Jews of Palestine, 
Syria, and Asia Minor; and that they were regarded by them with feelings 
of veneration similar to those with which the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment are now regarded by the mass of professing Christians, ~ 

The unbelief of the Jews, it is well known, originated almost entirely 
in the glowing pictures which their own imaginations had drawn of the 
splendour of the Messiah's reign. It was to correct these mistaken views 
that our Lord so frequently appealed to the writings of the prophets, and 
referred his countrymen to the Scriptures, as containing the credentials of his 
heavenly mission. (John v. 39.) It was the same motive which dictated 
that severe, but justly merited reproach which our Lord put into the mouth 
of Abraham, in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus: “ If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead.’ (Luke xvi. 31.) To the same cause we must also aseribe 
the expostulation addressed to the two disciples whom our Lord overtook on 
the road to Emmaus. ‘“ We trusted that it had been he who should have 
redeemed Israel,’’ said they, (Luke xxiv. 21,) still clinging to the fond and 
foolish notion that their Messiah was to be a temporal prince. But what 
said Jesus in reply? “ O fools, and slow of heart, to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken! Ought not the Christ to have suffered these things, 
and to enter into his glory ?”’ (Vers. 25, 26.) Having said this, he began, 
as we are told, with Moses, and proceeded through the prophets, and other 
Jewish Scriptures, expounding those passages which had a reference to 
himself, as the Messiah (ver. 27) ; and in an interview with the eleven, oa 
the evening of the same day, he is represented as entering into a similar 
explanation, and saying, ** These are the words which I spake unto you, 
while 1 was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which were 
written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the Psalms con- 
cerning me.”’ (Ver. 44.) 

In the passage last quoted, the reader cannot fail to recognize a threefold 
division of the Jewish Scriptures, similar to the one which we have already 
had occasion to notice under the preceding heads; and, although this does 
not of itself prove that the copies of the Jewish Scriptures, in the time of our 
Lord, were precisely the same, with respect to the number, order, and extent 
of the books, as + ae which existed at a later period, it nevertheless esta- 
blishes, in the most satisfactory manner, a general identity. Of this threefold 
division of the books of the Jewish Scriptures it is singular that no express 
mention is made in any part of the New Testament, with the exception 
the verse above quoted. The existence of such a division, however, net 
contradicted by those passages in which there is a joint mention of the law 
and the prophets only ; as, when it is said that on the two commandments 
which embrace the love of God and of our neighbour, “ all the law and the 
prophets hang’ (Matt. xxii. 40) ; and when our Lord declares that he came 
not “* to destroy the law and the prophets.” (Matt. v.17.) In these 
similar passages, which are numerous in different parts of the New Testa- 


ment,* the reference is confined to “ the law and the prophets,” not be- 
it” mce ms conf nese 

* See Matt. vii. 12; 
xxviii. 23; Rom. iii. 21. 
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cause any suspicion attached to the books contained in the third part of the 
Jewish canon, but because, for reasons to be assigned when we come to treat 
of the Septuagint, *‘ the law and the prophets’’ only were publicly read and 
expounded in the Jewish synagogues 1n the time of our Lord. 

We read that Paul and his companions were called upon by the rulers of 
a Jewish synagogue at Antioch, in Pisidia, “ after the reading of the daw and 
the prophets,’ (Acts xi. 15,) to comment upon the passages which had 
been read ; and, in the course of his exhortation, the apostle incidentally 
alludes to the existence of the same practice at Jerusalem. (Ver. 27.) Luke 
also informs us, that ** the book of the prophet Isaiah’’ was delivered to 
Jesus at a synagogue in Nazareth, (Luke iv. 17—19,) that he might read 
and expound it; and the passage which our Lord selected on this occasion 
is preserved by the Evangelist, and corresponds with what we now find in 
Isaiah Ixi, 1, 2. 

Such, then, are the general proofs furnished by the New Testament con- 
cerning the existence of certain books, called the books of the prophets, 
which formed the second part of the Jewish canon so far back as the begin- 
ning of the Christian era, and which were at that time publicly read in the 
Jewish synagogues, and treasured up by the Jewish people as invaluable be- 
quests transmitted to them by their forefathers. * 

But it will be of little avail to have shewn that these books existed at a 
period so remote, unless we also prove that they were essentially the same 
as those which still form a part of the Jewish Scriptures. Of this, however, 
we are happily in possession of evidence sufficient to satisfy the demands of 
the most scrupulous inquirer. The following are selected froma multitude 
of examples which crowd upon the reader in almost every page of the New 
Testament. 

Mark i. 2: “ As it is written in the prophets, ‘ Behold I send my messenger 
before thy face, which shall prepare thy way before thee :’ 3. The voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, ¢ Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make his 
paths straight.’’? The former of these passages is a quotation from Malachi 
il. 1, and the latter from Isaiah x]. 3; and it is said of both that they are 
thus “ written in the prophets.”’ It appears reasonable, therefore, to infer 
that the books of Isaiah and Malachi were received as sacred by the Jews at 
the time in which the Evangelist Mark wrote. 

John vi. 45: * It is written in the prophets, * And they shall be all tauglit 
of God.’ ’’ This passage appears to have been quoted by memory from 
Isaiah liv. 13, and affords a strong presumption that the book of Isaiah was 
known to the Evangelist John, who cites it as constituting a part of that col- 

ion of writings to which the Jews of that time applied the name of 
“the prophets.” 

Acts vii. 42: “ As it is written in THE BOOK of the prophets, «O ye 
house of Israel, have ye offered to me slain beasts and sacrifices by the space 

forty years in the wilderness >’? Here the protomartyr Stephen is repre- 
sented as citing a passage from “ the book of the prophets,” the very name 
by which Josephus distinguishes the volume containing the writings of the 
‘welve minor prophets; and that passage we now find in Amos v. 25, 
whence it obviously follows that the writings of the twelve minor prophets 
were deemed canonical by the Jews in the age of the apostles. 

The preceding passages have been selected on account of the general al- 
lusions to the prophets and the book of the prophets by which they are intro- 
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duced ; and as tending to shew that, whenever the prophets are spoken of 
collectively by the writers of the New Testament, those particular books of 
the Jewish Scriptures are meant, which are now comprehended under that 
name, and which form the second part of the Jewish canon at the present 
day. 

The passages in which individual prophets are quoted by name as having 
foretold certain events, and those which contain unacknowledged extracts 
from the writings of the prophets, are too numerous to be specified within 
the limits prescribed for the present article. On comparing these passages 
with the Hebrew text, it appears, from information supplied by Dr. Thomas 
Randolph,* that there are fourteen citations from the Looks of the prophets 
in which the agreement is literal; twenty-eight in which it is close, but not 
quite literal; therteen in which there is an agreement in sense but not in 
words ; three in which the general sense only is given, with abridgements or 
additions ; two in which passages from different prophets, or detached 
clauses from the same prophet, are united; three in which the passages 
quoted differ from the Hebrew, but agree with the Septuagint ; eighteen in 
which there is reason to believe that the writers of the New Testament 
understood particular words or phrases in a sense different from that which 
is put upon them by modern interpreters; and six in which the Hebrew 
appears to have been corrupted. On comparing the same passages with the 
Version of the Seventy, it has been ascertained that there are fourteen in 
which the agreement is literal ; twenty-five in which the writer appears to 
have quoted from that Version, but with a slight variation ; seventeen in 
which there is an agreement in sense, but not in words ; eight in which the 
passages quoted ditfer from the Version of the Seventy, but either exactly 
agree with the Hebrew or very closely resemble it; and fifteen which differ 
both from the Septuagint Version and the Hebrew, and which seem to have 
been taken from some other translation or paraphrase. 

Those citations in which the agreement between the Greek cf the New 
and the Hebrew of the Old Testament is literal, or nearly so, are taken from 
the books of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Hosea, Joel, Habakkuk, Zechariah and Ma- 
lachi; and those in which a similar agreement exists between the Greek of 
the New Testament and that of the Septuagint are derived from the same 
sources, if we except the name of Jeremiah and insert that of Amos. 

In some of the above instances the agreement is confined to the Hebrew 
text, and in others to the Septuagint Version; but in many it extends 
alike to both. The writers of the New Testament appear to have ofien 
quoted from memory, and to have considered themselves justified, in a va 
riety of cases, in giving only the sense, without being particularly careful as 
to the precise words. Whenever instances of this kind occur, the agreement 
between the quotations and the original passages is of course less exact than 
it would have been if the passages had been either copied verbatim from 
the Septuagint, or literally translated from the Hebrew original ; but even 
in such passages as these, we can trace distinct allusions to the books of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Amos, Haggai, and Zechariah. When, 1 
addition to these numerous points of agreement, the reader takes mito ac 
count all the circumstances which have operated, since the books of t 
New Testament were published, to produce a difference between the copies 
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of the Septuagint and the original Hebrew, and between both and the text 
of the New Testament, no doubt can remain upon his mind as to the identity 
of the books which are now deemed prophetical, and those from which the 
apostles and evangelists quoted. ids 

In estimating the comparative number of citations from different pro- 

ets, it will be found that those from Isaiah occur most frequently ; a cir- 
cumstance which is easily explained when we consider how particularly 
adapted this book was, from the nature of the predictions contained in it, to 
answer the purpose of the sacred writers, by securing attention to the doc- 
trines and substantiating the claims of Jesus. On the other hand, no allu- 
sion whatever is contained in any part of the New Testament to Zephaniah 
and Obadiah ; nor is there any passage from which it can be legitimately in- 
ferred, that these books formed part of the Jewish canon in the days of the 
apostles : but this is sufficiently accounted for by the shortness of the books 
in question, taken in connexion with the occasional nature of the references 
ih by the authors of the New Testament to all the prophetical writings. 

By way of conclusion to this part of our inquiry, let us now go through 
the whole of the prophets in the order in which their works are printed 
in our English Bibles, and briefly state the evidence which the New Testa- 
ment supplies in favour of the authenticity and credibility of each. 

Isaiah is repeatedly introduced as confirming the pretensions of Jesus 
Christ, and bearing testimony to the spiritual nature of the Messiah’s king- 
dom :* Jeremiah is denominated a prophet and quoted as such:+ Ezekiel, 
though not mentioned by name, 1s okey alluded to by the author of the 
Apocalypse :* Jesus gives the most unequivocal attestation to the accuracy 
of Daniel’s predictions: § Hosea is quoted several times, and once b 
name :\| Joel is cited by the apostles Peter and Paul, and is called by the 
former “ the Prophet Joel :’? €{ Amos is twice quoted by Luke in the Acts 
of the Apostles :#* Jonah is denominated a “ prophet,”’ and roe not 
quoted, is referred to in terms which render it obvious that the history 
which we now have under his name was well known to the evangelical 
writers :++ the claim of Micah to a place among the prophets is tacitly 
acknowledged by references to him in oe Gospels of Matthew and John : tt 
Nahum is not quoted, but the Apostle Paul appears to have had him in view 
when he wrote his Epistle to the Romans: $§ repeated allusions are made 
to the book of Habakkuk ii] the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
has quoted a passage from the ae of Haggai :| Zechariah is repeatedly 
cited in the Gene of Matthew, Mark, and John ;*** and the evangelical 
writers afford the clearest attestations to the prophetical character of Ma- 
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On the whole, then, it appears that the Christian Scriptures contain 
a body of evidence strongly in favour of the authenticity and credibility of 

the prophetical writings; and when it is considered that this evidence is fur- 
nished in an indirect and casual manner, without any consciousness of the 
purpose to which it might, in after ages, be applied, its value will be found 
to be much greater than if it had been conveyed to us in a more connected 
and systematic form. 

5. Our next document of reference is the Septuagint or old Greek Ver- 
sion of the Hebrew Scriptures, which was in general use among foreign 
Jews long before the birth of our Saviour, and was regarded by them till 
about the close of the first century, with as much veneration as the Hebrew 
original itself. This version still exists, and contains all the books at pre- 
sent included in the Jewish canon. It appears, from the inquiries of learned 
men into its origin, that it was undertaken, in the first instance, for the aec- 
commodation of those Jews who resided at a distance from Jerusalem, and 
were unable to read or understand their own Scriptures, except through the 
medium of a translation: but it was made, in all probability, at different 
intervals, as circumstances arose to render a translation of particular parts 
desirable or necessary. 

Aristeas is the first writer who mentions this version, and he speaks of it 
merely as a translation of the Jaw; a term which, though sometimes used, 
in an enlarged sense, to denote the whole of the Jewish Scriptures,* cannot 
possibly have that signification in the present instance. Next to Aristeas, 
the most ancient writers who are known to have alluded to the history of 
this version are Aristobulus, Philo and Josephus ; and they all concur in 
stating that the law was first translated. Josephus, indeed, expressly 
asserts, in the preface to his Jewish Antiquities,t that Ptolemy “ did not 

rocure a translation of the whole of the Jewish Scriptures, but on/y the 
Soaks of the Jaw ;’’ and a consideration of the circumstances of the Jews, at 
the time when this translation was made, will tend to confirm the statement 
of the Jewish historian. 

Thus armed by the authority of all the most ancient writers who have 
treated upon the subject, Prideaux ventured to assert that “ the law only 
was first translated into Greek.” + The correctness of this assertion, how- 
ever, was called in question by Dr. Thomas Brett, who, in “ A Dissertation 
on the Ancient Versions of the Bible,” published in the year 1742, and 
republished in Watson's “ Collection of heological Tracts,”’ affirms “ that 
the learned Dean was under a great mistake when he named ‘ristobulus as 
telling us that the Seventy-two interpreted the law only: for,” says he, 
“in a fragment cited from him by Eusebius, (Praep. Evan. 1. i.,) he asserts 
the direct contrary, saying, that the whole sacred Scripture was rightly 
translated through the means of Demetrius Phalereus, and by the command 
of Philadelphus the king.”’§ ‘After a declaration like this, the reader will ' 
course expect to find that the person who makes it is prepared to follow tt 
up by an appeal to some decisive passage which must have escaped th 
servation of the learned Dean ; but, if such are bis expectations, he will be 
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surprised to learn that these opposite deductions have been drawn from the 
very same premises, with this simple but important difference, that the 
Dean has gone to Eusebius himself tor his authority, and that the Doctor, 
by his own confession, had no copy of Eusebius at hand to consult,* when 
he wrote his Dissertation. The real circumstances of the case are these : 
Aristobulus, in a work which he is said to have dedicated to Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, asserts that, before the time of Alexander and the Persian empire, an 
account of the institutions of Moses and of the Israelites from their departure 
out of Egypt to their settlement in the land of Canaan, existed in a Greek 
translation, and that Plato and Pythagoras both made use of this translation : 
and he then goes on to state that a complete version of the Pentateuch was 
made in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, under the superintendence of 
Demetrius Phalereus, keeper of the celebrated library at Alexandria, The 
expression of Aristobulus is 4 ¢Ayq %jpuevesa tov Sia tov voucv waytay, * the 
entire interpretation of all things pertaining to the law ;’’ and the reference 
should have been, not to the first book of the Preparatio Evangelica, as 
Dr. Brett has erroneously stated above, but to the twelfth chapter of the 
thirteenth book, as correctly given by the learned writer + whose accuracy 
he so wantonly and groundlessly impeaches. 

It will be universally admitted, that the Jews have, at all times, manifested 
a strong partiality for the books of the law. ‘This has, no doubt, been in 
some measure owing to the circumstance of these books having been longer 
in use than the rest; but it has probably arisen also, in a very considerable 
degree, from the circumstance of their containing-the history of Moses, toge- 
ther with a full account of those institutions to which they owe all the pecu- 
larities of their character and their very existence as a separate people. 
These books which, in their collective form, are generally known among 
them by the name of * the law,’’ were not only first written, but likewise 
continued to be publicly read, to the exclusion of the rest, amidst all the 
vicissitudes of the Jewish state, till the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. If, 
then, as some have thought, the Septuagint Version was undertaken, in the 
first instance, for the accommodation of those Jews who spoke the Greek 
language, no supposition can be more natural than that the part which was 
aay read in their synagogues prior to the time above mentio:.ed, should 
% first translated: or if, as Aristeas has asserted, and as later writers have 
maintained, it was made at the request of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and under 
the sanction of Eleazer, the Jewish High Priest, to be deposited among the 
literary treasures of the Alexandrine library, a variety of circumstances 
coucur to render it probable that the books containing an account of the in- 
stitutions of Moses would be the grand object of interest to strangers, since 
it was by the observance of these institutions alone that the Jews attracted 
the attention of heathen nations. Besides, it is well known that the version 
of the five books of Moses is more accurate than that of the remaining 
books; and this is easily accounted for on the supposition thc the law was 
first translated, because ‘a difference in the general merits of the version ne- 
cessarily implies a difference in the qualifications of the translators. But if 
We suppose, with Dr. Brett and others, that the whole version was completed 
at once and by the same individuals, one of two things must have been the 
consequence, either of which is sufficient to overturn this hypothesis. No 
perceptible difference would, in that case, have existed between the transla- 
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tion of the books of Moses and that of the other books ; or, if any such dif. 
ference had existed, the comparison would have been in favour of the latter, 
on account of its having been undertaken at a time when the translators 
must have become familiar with their employment, and must therefore 
have been better qualified to produce a correct and faithful version. 

We are fully justified, then, on the ground both of external and internal 
evidence, in concluding that the Septuagint Version was made at different 
times and by different individuals, and that the five books of Moses were 
first translated, probably in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, about the 
year B, C, 280. 

This version of the law soon came into extensive use, and continued to be 
read alone in all the Greek synagogues for more than a century, till Antio- 
chus Epiphanes issued a decre in which he prohibited the reading of the 
law on pain of death. The arbitrary mandate of Antiochus was executed 
with great rigour ; and the Jews of Jerusalem, finding themselves debarred 
by it from the use of the law, are supposed to have taken this opportunity of 
introducing the reading of the prophets, ** so that, when the reading of the 
law was again restored by the Maccabees, the section which was read every 
sabbath out of the law served for their first lesson, and the section out of the 
prophets for their second lesson.”** This practice, it 1s said, was soon 
adopted by the Jews in Egypt and other countries; and hence, probably, 
arose the first actual necessity for a Greek version of the books of the pro- 
phets. Of this circumstance, it is tree, no direct mention has hitherto been 
discovered in any ancient writer; but as every known fact which can be 
brought to bear upon the subject, concurs to render the supposition pro- 
bable, we are quite at liberty, in the absence of positive testimony, to avail 
ourselves of such facts in the way of argument. We know, for instance, 
that the Jaw only was publicly read in the synagogues of Palestine before the 
decree of Antiochus eichenes was issued ; and it has been shewn above, 
that, in the time of Jesus Christ and his apostles, the prophetical books also 
were read on the sabbath days in the synagogues of Judea, Galilee and Asia 
Minor. It is obvious, therefore, that these books must have been well 
known, before the Christian era, to the Jews residing in every part of the 
world ; because the practice of foreign Jews, in every thing pertaining to re- 
ligious matters, was uniformly regulated by that of their brethren at Jeru- 
salem. The translation of the prophetical books, then, must have been made 
in the interval between the year B. C. 168, in which the decree of Antio- 
chus was issued, and the public appearance of Jesus Christ in the synagogues 
of Galilee ; and consequently the books themselves must have formed a part 
of the Jewish canon long before the publication of the Gospels and other 
parts of the New Testament. 

Another circumsiance which tends to corroborate the opinion that the 
books of the prophets were translated into Greek about the time of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, is the division of the books of the Old Testament into 
three parts, of which the law formed the first, the prophets the second, a 
the remaining books the third; and for the origin of which it is impossible, 
on any other supposition, to assign so plausible a reason. Of this division 
we have already seen traces in the Talmud, in the catalogue of Jerome, 1 
the wr ings of Josephus and Philo, and in the Gospel of Luke. Similar 
traces of its existence before the time of our Lord occur in the second pro 
logue to the book of Ecclesiasticus, in which the Jewish Scriptures are 
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spoken of as ‘‘ the law, the prophets, and the other books,” or ‘ the rest 
of the books.” From this prologue we learn that Jesus, the son of Sirach, 
translated the book of Ecclesiasticus from Hebrew into Greek, in the thirty- 
eighth year of the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes IL., commonly called Physcon. 
Admitting, then, that the prologue was written, as it professes to be, and as 
there is no reason to doubt that it was, by the person who translated the 
book, this triple classification of the Jewish Scriptures must have begun to 
revail among the Alexandrine Jews as early as the year B.C. 132. But 
fom the indefinite terms in which the author of the prologue mentions the 
third part, as compared with the distinct manner in which he describes the 
first and second, it seems reasonable to conclude that the tw» parts compre- 
bending the law and the prophets were, by this time, familiar to the Jews of 
Alexandria, but that no authorized version of the books composing the third 
part had yet appeared in a collective form, although it is by no means im- 
robable that separate and independent Greek translations of particular 
»oks may have existed long before this period, In later times this part 
had its distinguishing and appropriate title as well as the rest. In the age 
of our Lord and his apostles it was called ‘the Psalms,"’* probably because 
the Psalms occupied the first place among the books of which it was com- 
nigh by the Jews of Tiberias and Babylon it was called S>/2)N3, Chetu- 
im, Sertptures, and this title the Jews still retain; and by the early 
Christian Fathers, and probably also by contemporaneous Jews, who spoke 
the Greek language, it was known by the corresponding Greek term, 
Capea, OF ‘Ayioypapa, Holy Scriptures.t 
lt appears, then, upon a review of the preceding arguments, that the 
Septuagint Version of the Jewish law was made, for the use of the Alex- 
andrine Jews, about the year B. C. 230; but that no Greek translation of 
the books of the prophets existed prior to the year B. C. 168, It appears 
also, that, in the year B, C, 132, the five books of Moses, and the coos of 
the prophets, were considered as two distinct classes or collections of 
Writings by the Jews of Alexandria, and were mentioned as such by Jesus, 
the Son of Sirach, under the titles of ** the law and the prophets."’ It like- 
Wise appears that the Septuagint Version of the other Jewish Scriptures 
could not have been made so early as the year B. C. 132; or that, if Greek 
translations of particular books did then exist, they were not collected into a 
separate volume, and distinguished by a general title, till a later period, 
Consequently, the Septuagint Version of ‘* the prophets’? must have been 
made and published separately from that of * the law’? and “ the other 
books’ of the Old Testament, between the years 168 and 132 B.C. But 
whether it then assumed the precise form in which we now have it, or has 
since been augmented by the insertion of new matter, or by the addition of 
Separate books, are questions to which we must briefly advert before this 
branch of the subject is dismissed. 0 
_ The version of the prophets, published in all the printed editions of the 
Septuagint, is universally admitted to be, with the exception of one book, 
the version originally published under that name. That one book is Daniel, 
of which the translation, usually inserted in printed editions of the Septua- 
gint, was taken from the version of Theodotion, who translated the whole of 
the Jewish Scriptures into Greek about the year of our Lord 189. It was 
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upon this circumstance that Collins grounded his fourth objection to the 
antiquity and authority of Daniel’s prophecies. ‘* It does not appear,” says 
that subtle adversary of the Christian religion, ‘“ that the book of Daniel 
was translated into Greek, when the other books of the Old Testament 
were, which are attributed to the Seventy; the present Greek Version, 
inserted in the Septuagint, being taken from Theodotion’s translation of the 
Old Testament, made in the second century after Christ.” * Jerome, how- 
ever, from whom we derive our knowledge of this fact, explains the cause 
of it, and informs us that the Septuagint Version of the book of Danie 
existed in the third century, but that Origen declined inserting it in his 
Hexapla on account of the great corruptions which it had undergone. Our 
copies, therefore, having been derived from the Hexapla, the original Sep- 
tuagint Version of the book of Daniel was supposed, in the time of Collins, 
to have been entirely lost. But a copy was lately discovered, and has since 
been published by Dr. Holmes in his splendid edition of the Septuagint, 
winted at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. If, then, the book of Daniel 
Seabed a part of this version in the time of Origen, there is every reason to 
suppose that it was made at the same time with the version of the other 
prophetical books. It is true, later Jews have attempted to degrade the book 
of Daniel to a rank below that of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve 
Minor Prophets, for causes formerly assigned ; and it is equally true that 
Jerome, in his catalogue, enumerates it among the books which constitute 
the Hagiographa, But while Jerome implicitly follows the Jewish arrange- 
ment, Origen and Melito both place Damel in the order assigned to him in 
our English translation; and while the Talmudists withhold from him the 
title of prophet, except in a subordinate sense, Josephus and our Lord 
unequivocally acknowledged his claims to high distinction under that 
character. 
(To be continued.) 





SONNET. 


Yes, go to other scenes; but do not fear 

The voice of peace and love so often heard 

Within these walls, each pure and holy word 

Breath’d by thy lips in other seasons here, 

Shall fade within our hearts.—No, not in vain 

Here hast thou rais’d for us the fervent prayer 

And bade our fainting spirits soar again 

To heavenly hopes, and cast off mortal care, 

Pointing our path to virtue and to bliss. 

O! we will love the way thy steps have trod, 

And thine own faith, thy trust, thy holiness, 

Shall shine to guide us still ;—and from our God 

In these devoted hours will we implore 

A blessing on his lot whom we may hear no more. 
Liverpool. é R. 


——— 





." 


* The Scheme of Literal Prophecy considered, 8vo, Lond, 1727, p. 151. 











REVIEW. 


Anat. 1.—Vie et Mémoires de Scipion de Ricci, Evéque de Pistoie et Prato, 
Réformateur de Catholicisme en Toscane, sous le Régne de Leopold, &c. 
Par De Potter, Paris. 1826. 

Tuts book contains, though in an ill-digested form, a great deal of curi- 
ous matter, on a topic on which it would be well if more were known or 
remembered in the progress of English controversies between Catholic and 
Protestant. For the Catholic it is a delicate matter to dilate or reason upon 
the means which every government possesses of reform and restraint over 
the possible or apparent political tendencies of his church, and the zealous 
Protestant has generally found it his safest course of argument to perplex the 
Catholic with dwelling upon all the worst features of the Roman system, 
without at all considering whether there are any means of correcting its 
tendency, or what expedients even Catholic governments have adopted 
(and Protestant governments may, therefore, equally adopt) for preventing 
any inconvenient encroachments from the temporal power of the Papal 
authorities. 

In truth, a review of the s‘ate of actual resistance to, and consequent 
triumph over, the spirit of Papal political encroachment, or curialism as it 
was called, and of the progress which was making, without any scruple on 
the part of Catholic sovereigns, towards providing that in practice the rights 
of the government, and the ease of the people, should suffer no inconve- 
fience from foreign interference, will shew how little was to be appre- 
hended in that quarter, how easily those actions which have a detrimental 
or conflicting influence upon a government may be restrained without any 
proscription of opinion, and how probable it is that, but for the consequences, 
direct and indirect, of the French Revolution, and of our own exertions to 
keep up the authority which we pretend now to be so inordinately afraid of, 
the temporal power of the Pope would at this moment have been not 
merely in substance, but almost in name, extinct. 

__ In France, the church had long maintained, to a great extent, its practical 

independence. In Austria and Belgium, the Papal dominion had been 

destroyed, In Tuscany, as we shall see, it had been equally abolished ; and 
even Naples and Spain had given official intimation of their inclination to 
follow the example. Amidst all this revolt, where would have been the 
support of a system which avarice and the love of dominion in the Papal 
court undoubtedly fought hard to retain, but which it was wholly incom- 
petent to preserve, against those governments which began to feel it to be 
their interest to knit the church into more close union with themselves, and 
to destroy that spirit of Papal interference and authority over their es, 

Which was often found highly inconvenient, and always expensive bur- 

densome ? ss 

Scipio de Ricci was born at Florence in 1741, a descendant of the family 
of Macchiavelli. His brother was the last General of the society of the 
Jesuits, andat its suppression was confined in the Castle of St. Angelo, 
where he died. Scipio was brought up with the same religious views, but 
early became a convert to Jansenism; a rigid observer of the ritual roe 
of the church, but a zealous opposer of the temporal encroachments of the 
Papal court ; a reformer, in short, to say the truth, not of the most amiable 
242 
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kind; for to the strictest discipline of the ritual and observances of the 
church he added doctrines of no very inviting tendency; and to this imprace 
ticahility and unfitness for that more liberal sort of reform which the Aus- 
trian and Tuscan courts would have preferred, he probably mainly owed his 
want of success, and his final abandonment by his former patrons, 

The Emperor Joseph's reforms in the administration of religion throughout 
the Austrian dominions have been often described, and still form a durable 
monument to his memory, and a subject of grateful regard from his country, 
The abolition of useless convents, and the due regulation of others, the 
ae ts equalization and administration of the ecclesiastical revenues to more 

egitimate purposes, the prohibition of all references and appeals to Rome, 
and the establishment of the independent authority of domestic councils, 
dissevered all that part of the connexion with the Papal court which could 
give inconvenience to a government; and the remonstrance and efforts of 
Pius VI., even on a personal journey taken for the purpose to Vienna, were 
found perfectly powerless against a monarch who was resolute in his object. 
The following is an instance of the cool manner in which this Sovereign 
replied to the remonstrances of the Pope against his supposed intention of 
selling all the ecclesiastical property, wad making the clergy simple pension- 
aries of the State. It is dated 2d August, 1782, 

* Hoty Fatuer, 

“T have the honour to reply by return of the same courier to the letter 
which your Holiness has just written me, relative to my alleged project of 
seizing all the property of churches and ecclesiastics, and reducing these last 
to simple pensionaries. Doubtless these reports come from the same persons 
to whom I am indebted for the singular honour of having seen your Holiness 
here, and who have now given me this new proof in writing of your friend. 
ship for me, and of your truly apostolic zeal. 

** Not to fatigue you with useless details, I will content myself with saying, 
that the rumours which (to use your Holiness’s words) have reached your 
ears are wholly false. Without quoting, in justification of what I do, either 
from Scripture or the holy fathers, texts which are always subject to difference 
of interpretation, and must be understood in connexion with various circum- 
stances, I content myself with saying, that I have within me a voice which 
clearly points out to me what I ought and ought not to do as a legislator and 
as a protector of religion. This voice, with the assistance of Divine grace, 
and of that character of justice and honesty which I may, I trust, say I 
possess, will preserve me ‘from falling into error. Trusting that your Holi- 
ness will rely upon this assurance, I pray you to believe me, with the greatest 
attachment and respect, &c.” 


In Tuscany, Joseph's brother Leopold was at the head of the Government, 
and had imbibed the same spirit of reform, and the same desire to set him- 
self and his subjects free fom the continued practical interference of the 
court of Rome, not merely in all matters which could be considered as im 
any way of a spiritual character, but in fact in the internal regulations of 
the state in the exercise of its authority over its subjects. Determined to 
free himself from this bondage, to dissolve the imperium in imperio creat 
by the numberless affairs over which the Papal court claimed cognizance, 
Rice: (who was in the year 1779 consecrated Bishop of Pistoia, and was 
well known for his Jansenist opinions) was encouraged by the Government 
to communicate his views of reform, and to co-operate in the plans of esta- 
blishing the practical independence of the Church and State from foreign 
controul, The first matter which brought Ricci into conflict with the ec- 


clesiastical authorities, and led to placing the conventual establishments undet 
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the supervision of the Government, instead of* mere spiritual visitation from 
the heads of the order, subject to appeal to Rome, were certain disorders 
among some nuns, whose absurdities make a great figure in the Memoirs, 
and occupy a space which decency and good taste would rather have 
abridged. The exposures, however, to which they gave rise, shewed the 
remissness of those who vindicated to themselves the sole authority over 
these matters, and the extent to which corruption, or a desire of concealing 
scandals, induced the authorities at Rome to screen offenders. 

Ricci’s next efforts were successively directed to co-operating in measures 
by which, sometimes with vigour on the part of the Government and some- 
times much vacillation, the Inquisition was abolished, —the education of 
the clergy improved by ecclesiastical academies in which they could be 
educated at home,—the catechisms and other books of instructions reformed 
(of course, according to Ricci’s peculiar views, by a plentiful admixture of 
Jansenism),—the abuse of the feasts of the Church remedied, —ecclesiastical 
synods of the clergy of each state appointed to meet every two years for 
the regulation of all spiritual matters without reference to Rome,—the 
patrimony of the Church equally administered, for the adequate but moderate 
support of every department of the clergy, under the superintendence of 
the State, and independent of all controul or influence from the court of 
Rome,—provision made for the secularization of those whose vows had 
been improperly obtained,—matrimonial dispensations placed in the con- 
troul of the diocesans so as to prevent one heavy source of pecuniary tribute 
to the tribunals of Rome,—the authority and privileges of the clergy in 
temporals altogether abolished, and that of the state recognized to the full 
extent necessary to its effectual authority over every class of its subjects, — 
and, in short, every measure adopted to counteract the authority and inter- 
ference of the Bishop of Rome, whose infallibility Ricci ial denied, 
and whose encroachments on the free exercise of the power of the civil au- 
thorities over their subjects, and of the liberty of the latter, he stoutly re+ 
sisted, 

To most of Leopold’s measures of reform, the Pope, finding no prospect 
of successful resistance, had been obliged to submit ; and, as a final blow at 
the allegiance attempted to be enforced by Rome over the subjects of other 
States, the oaths of allegiance to that court required of the bishops were 
under consideration, for the purpose of being remodelled, when circum- 
stances occurred to defeat the whole scheme of reformation, It may 
well be expected that the Grand Duke, situated so near the focus of power 
end intrigue, and with a population long enslaved and easily excited to a 
subserviency to the views of the Church, met with obstinate resistance, 
and it would appear that Ricci’s peculiar and ascetic views were not the 
best calculated {notwithstanding the zeal with which he united in most 
of the views of the head of the Government) to ensure its cordiality, or to 
enlist on his side those whose views were more liberal. We can easily 
imagine that many were inclined to hesitate whether they should gain 
by exchanging even the extortions, coupled with the practical laxities a 
indulgencies, of the Roman system, for the severe internal discipline and 

vinistic dogmatism of the Reformer. 

A Synod of the clergy of the diocese was held at Pistoia in 1786, at 
which the Bishop’s reforms were digested and established; but a general 
Meeting of the higher clergy, held soon after, was indiscreetly dealt with and 

nd unmanageable. Leopold followed up his work feebly ; his ministr 
been found to cabal against the innovations, and he himself was call 
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away by the Emperor Joseph’s illness, The French Revolution was indus. 
triously seized upon for the purpose of alarming the Austrian Court with 
the belief, that its encouragement of new ideas and plans had tended to 
produce revolt and anarchy. The Church made good use of the oppor 
tunity to ally itself against all innovation, and to crush reform wherever it 
could, as the creature of Jacobinism. Leopold, called to the imperial 
throne, abandoned Ricci and his plans, and died in 1792; and the Bishop, 
persecuted and degraded, relinquished his see in 1791. His system was 
entirely overthrown; for the Austrian Government, though it had maintained 
Joseph’s reforms, abandoned those in Tuscany, glad to purchase support at 
any price. The Pope taking courage, at last, in 1794, ventured to launch 
the bull Auctorem fidei against the acts of the Synod of Pistoia, though even 
to this period his pretensions were so litle relished, that in most Catholic 
countries,—in Spain, Germany, France, Naples, Turin, Venice, Milan,—his 
Bull was suppressed by authority, and even at Rome was openly libelled 
and condemned. We are ashamed to add, that the English leagued them- 
selves with all the bigotry and ruffian fanaticism of the most bigoted part of 
the Italian population, to overthrow, persecute and destroy all resistance to 
what was now called legitimate authority; and though the presence of the 
French at times revived a spirit of resistance to the Papal encroachments, 
there has since been no government in Italy but what has thought it its 
interest to maintain its dominion by encouraging every thing that tends to 
depress and destroy a popular spint. Ricci himself ultimately submitted 
somewhat tamely to the Bull, and was reconciled to Pius VII. on his return 
from crowning Napoleon, soon after which he died in the performance of 
the most ascetic 2 i tl of his church, blended with great practical 
piety and active benevolence. 

Some curious details are preserved in these volumes of the efforts made to 
persecute and destroy the Leopoldists, as they were called, i. e. all those who 
were implicated in the reforms condycted under the Government of that 
Prince, and who were also, after the irruption of the French, confounded in 
the general name and opprobrium of Jacobins. The most wild and savage 
of these efforts took place in 1799, by the insurrection of the inhabitants of 
Arrezzo, who formally chose the Madonna generalissimo of their bands, and 
set her image on their banners. Ornamented with this decoration, it ap- 
poe that even the English Minister, Windham, and another person of am- 

iguous fame who accompanied him, did not scruple to appear at the head 
of these fanatics at their entrance into Florence. One of the first conse- 
quences was the imprisonment of the Bishop. € 

The most savage measures were pursued against all contemners of legiti- 
mate authority, whether temporal or ecclesiastical, and a formal theological 
defence of these atrocities was put forth, as by authority, by a man who had 
held and continued to hold a distinguished literary situation. ‘The author of 
this precious document investigates several questions which he supposes 
raised on the subject of the propriety of the course pursued, He first pro- 
ceeds to inquire “whether those who denounce or arrest those whom be 
calls Jacobins, transgress the divine commandment of pardoning offences, 
ag vengeance, and loving one’s neighbour,’”’ which he answers by 
shewing, that their principles take them out of social relations and deliver 
them over to the people to be condemned, executed, and declared infamous. 
Princes and magistrates, he argues, are the gods of the people, the wear 
and lieutenants of the Supreme Being. He compares the Jacobins to the 
unbelieving Jews and the rebel angels, and quotes the authority of St 
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Michael for courtesy even towards the devil, which he rendered, the author 
states, because * he knew that he (Satan) was clothed with degetemate autho- 
rity ;*’ and he justifies a war of extermination by the example of the 
punishment by the Jews of the Canaanite nations. “Let us,”” he concludes, 
“take a just vengeance on this abominable race of monsters, or resolve to 
be rebels to our prince and our God; for rebellion consists not only in 
doing what is forbidden, but in omitting what is commanded ;’’ for which 
he quotes the transgression incurred by sparing Agag. 

We have already observed that the book before us contains a fund of 
documentary information on the progress made throughout Europe in 
putting an end to all inconvenient interference, on the part of the Papal 
court, with the internal administration even of Catholic states, and that 
these details are well worthy of consideration by those who (though in 
reality the most instrumental for the last forty years in repressing the natural 
an towards suppressing this interference) oppose the admission of 
Jatholics to equal rights even in a Protestant state, under the notion that its 
worst abuses follow as an inevitable consequence, and have never been 
acknowledged and remedied even by Catholics themselves. ‘The book, 
however, 1s put together in a most inconvenient and rambling manner, 
mixing up a great deal of curious matter with what is often worse than 
worthless. We observe that a translation, or more properly a compilation 
from it, is announced in the English language, and we hope that it will be 
put into a more useful form, and one better calculated to attract the atten- 
tion which its importance deserves. 

The grand political object of the statesmen who headed the reforms in 
question we can easily imagine to have been, to knit the Church more 
closely with the State, an operation which is perhaps not much calculated 
to favour the progress of civil liberty. There have been many advantages 
derived in critical periods from a separation, rather than an identity of 
interest between Church and State, if we are condemned to have an esta- 
blishment ; and the great drawback upon the blessings of the Reformation, 
in some countries, has been its turning the Church, more completely even 
than it was before, into the mere instrument of the State—subservient at all 
times to its political purposes. It is true that Joseph and Leopold provided 
some sort of antidote to this mischief by diminishing the wealth of the 
Church, an object of absolute necessity under Protestant principles. A rich 
hierarchy differs little from a standing army, and the more dependent upon 
and subservient to the Crown the worse, masmuch as it is the better suited 
to despotic purposes. ‘The Church of England, knit in with the State, and 
endowed with all the wealth which it possessed when its Catholicism placed 
it in a state of more qualified subserviency and sometimes even of resistance 
to the views of the en: has been found to have been, ever since its 
intimate connexion with a domestic head, the constant tool of corruption 
and influence, directed against popular interests, to an extent to make it very 
questionable with us whether (if we must have an establishment) less poli- 
tical evil is not to be apprehended from a church in connexion with a 
foreign head, than from one founded on subserviency to the power and 
interests of domestic authorities, and ready to offer its priesthood at all times 
to serve the purposes of power and to resist popular nights ; unless, indeed, 
care be taken to reduce the wealth of such a church to such limits as will be 
suflicient, and only sufficient, to support its moderate and necessary €xi- 
gencies, and thereby preserve at once its innocence and usefulness. 




























































Art. I1.—The Ecclesiastical History of the Second and Third Centuries 
illustrated from the Writings of Tertullian. By John, Bishop, of Bristol, 
[Lincoln,] &c. 

(Concluded from p. 359.) 


ir is well observed by Mosheim, when about to describe the ceremonies 
used in the Church during the second century, which form the subject of 
the sixth chapter of the work before us, that ** there is no institution so pure 
and excellent, which the corruption and folly of men will not, in time, alter 
for the worse, and load with additions foreign to its nature and original de- 
sign. Such, in a particular manner,’’ he adds, “ was the fate of Christianity. 
In this century many unnecessary rites and ceremonies were added to the 
Christian worship, the introduction of which was extremely offensive to 
wise and good men.’’ ‘This remark is fully confirmed and illustrated by 
various passages in the writings of Tertullian, who speaks, not always with 
the disapprobation they deserved, of many superstitious practices which even 
in his time destroyed the purity and simplicity of primitive Christian wor- 
ship. Thus it appears that it was customary in prayer to turn the face to 
the East, to expand the arms in imitation of the mode in which our Saviour’s 
arms were stretched upon the cross, and to vary the posture of the body, on 
different days and at diflerent periods of the year. Numerous fasts were 
observed, not by the Montanists alone, but by the orthodox, some of them 
as enjoined by the church, or by the bishops, others as voluntary exercises 
of mistaken piety. Offerings were made at the tombs of martyrs on the 
anniversary of their martyrdom; and no one ventured to perform the most 
Fivial act, not even to light a candle, or to put on his shoes, without mark- 
ing his forehead with the sign of the cross. Sunday was not kept as a fast, 
even by the Montanists, but that day and the seventh were observed as days 
of rejoicing ; and although the festivals of Easter and Whitsuntide are fre- 
quently mentioned by Tertullian, it is observable that no notice is taken by 
him of the celebration of our Lord’s nativity. . 

The two principal rites of the Christian Church at this time were Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper; and in considering Tertullian’s account of these, 
especially of the former, this chapter is chiefly employed. Besides the 
incidental mention of this rite in various parts of his works, we have an 
express treatise upon the subject, entitled De Baptismo, and written in 
confutation of a certain female, named Quintilla, who denied the necessity 
of baptism, and affirmed that faith alone was sufficient for salvation. Of 
the efficacy of this rite Tertullian every where speaks in strong terms. He 
calls it “the sacrament of washing—the blessed sacrament of water—the 
sacrament of faith—the laver of regeneration, by which men are cleansed 
from all their sins, regain the spirit of God which Adam received at his 
creation, and lost by his transgression ; by which also they are delivered 
from death, and rendered capable of attaining to everlasting life. That the 
water may be enabled to convey these spiritual gifts, he supposes it to be 
sanctified by the miraculous descent and immediate agency of the Holy 
Spirit.” Thus early, it appears, were the scriptural terms and phrases 
relating to this mite, employed, without any regard to their original import, 
or any consideration of the very different circumstances in which Christians 
of the apostolic and succeeding ages were placed ; and in such a sense as to 
express or sanction opinions of which the sacred writers themselves had no 
conception, From a similar misapplication of other scriptural phraseology, 
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most of the corruptions of the genuine doctrine of Christ have arisen. The 
forms used in the administering of the rite of baptism at the close of the 


second century, are described in the following passage, collected from various 
parts of Tertullian’s works : 

“The candidate having been prepared for its due reception by frequent 
prayers, fasts, and vigils, professed in the presence of the congregation and 
under the hand of the President, that he renounced the devil, his pomp and 
angels. He was then plunged into the water three times, in allusion to the 
three persons of the holy Trinity; making certain responses which, like the 
other forms here mentioned, were not prescribed in Scripture, but rested om 
custom and tradition. He then tasted a mixture of milk and honey—was 
anointed with oil, in allusion to the practice, under the Mosaic dispensation, 
of anointing those who were appointed to the priesthood, since all Christians 
are in a certain sense supposed to be priests—and was signed with the sign of 
the cross. Lastly followed the imposition of hands; the origin of which 
ceremony is referred by our author to the benediction pronounced by Jacob 
on the sons of Joseph. With us the imposition of hands is deferred till the 
child is brought to be confirmed; but in Tertullian’s time, when a large 
proportion of the persons baptized were adults, confirmation immediately 
followed the administration of baptism, and formed a part of the ceremony. 
it was usual for the baptized person to abstain during the week subsequent to 
his reception of the rite from his daily ablutions. Some also nenniel that 
baptism ought to be followed by fasting ; because our Lord immediately after 
his baptism fasted forty days and forty nights. But our author replies that 
baptism is in fact an occasion of joy, ‘inasmuch as it opens to us the door of 
salvation. Christ’s conduct in this instance was not pak wei to be an ex- 
ample for our imitation, as it had a particular reference to certain events 
which took place under the Mosaic dispensation. In commenting upon the 
parable of the prodigal son, Tertullian calls the ring which the father directed 
to be put upon his hand the seal of baptism; by which the Christian, when 
interrogated, seals the covenant of his faith. ‘The natural inference from 
these words appears to be, that a ring used to be given in baptism: but I have 
found no other trace of such a custom. ‘Tertullian alludes to the custom of 
having sponsors; who made in the name of the children brought to the font 
those promises which they were unable to make for themselves.” 


_ By Daillé, Peirce, and many others, it has been maintained that the bap- 
tismnal use of the sign of the cross was unknown in Tertullian’s time; and 
that it was “ the contrivance of the fifth century or the latter end of the 
fourth.” It is certainly remarkable, that in the treatise De ~~ where 
he professedly enumerates the ceremonies used in baptism, Tertullian has 
hot said a word respecting this superstitious usage. Yet as confirmation was 
anciently given immediately after baptism, and as the learned Professor 
observes, and Mr. Peirce himself allows, formed a part of the ceremony, the 
signing with the sign of the cross, which preceded the imposition of hands, 
must be reckoned as a baptismal usage practised at the end of the second 
century, The Church of England, however, in her forms undoubtedly 
departs from ancient custom in separating, by a wide interval, confirmation 
from baptism, and by using the sign of the cross in the latter, and not in 
the former of these rites. 

With respect. to the giving of a ring in baptism, we are not at all sur- 
prised that the Right Reverend Author has not been able to find any “ other 
trace of such a custom ;”? we rather wonder how he could regard the exist- 
ney of ‘Such a custom as a natural inference from Tertullian’s words. If he 
look again at the passage in the treatise De Pudicttia, to which he refers, 

© think he will perceive that he has misapprehended its meaning. In that 
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treatise Tertullian is arguing as a Montanist against the readmission of adul. 
terers and fornicators into the church, on repentance, and refuting the 
ments by which the orthodex endeavoured to defend that practice. The 
orthodox, among other topics, cited the parables of the lost sheep, the los 
viece of money, and the prodigal son ; to which Tertullian replies by shew. 
ing that these parables were not applicable to the case ; that they related to 
the conversion of Heathens, not to the repentance and the restoration of 
those who, having professed Christianity, had fallen into heinous sins.“ [f 
by the younger son,’’ says he, “ is to be understood a Christian, then pot 
only adulterers and fornicators, but idolaters, blasphemers who have denied 
Christ, and every kind of apostates, may be restored to their former state and 
privileges. ‘ Recuperabit igitur et apostata vestem priorem, indumentum 
spiritus sancti, et annulum denuo signaculum lavacri, et rursus illi mactabitur 
Christus, et recumbet eo in thoro, de quo indigne vestiti a tortoribus solent 
tolli et abjici in tenebras, nedum spoliati.’”” Surely we ought not to infer 
from this passage that a ring was given in baptism, any more than that a 
splendid robe was put on when the Holy Spirit was conferred by imposi- 
tion of hands—or that the baptized convert was seated at a festive table, 
Tertullian is merely drawing a comparison between the marks of honour and 
affection which the returning prodigal received from his father, and the 
privileges to which the apostate would be restored, if the inferences drawn 
from the parable by the orthodox were just. ‘The robe, the ring, the fatted 
calf, the banquet, are the circumstances of the parable symbolizing the 
endowment of the Holy Spirit, the saving effects of baptism, the benefits 
resulting from the death of Christ, and all the honours and privileges attached 
to the Christian profession renewed to the repentant apostate. He then 
endeavours to shew, that the parable does apply to the case of a converted 
Heathen, and compares the ring given to the returning prodigal to the public 
profession made by the convert at his baptism. 

‘That it was the custom in ‘lertullian’s time to require sponsors in baptism, 
is undeniable. But in the case of children, as Bingham admits, that office 
was usually sustained by the parents; who, in defiance of nature and reason, 
as well as of ancient usage, are expressly forbidden by the canons of the 
English Church to take upon them this charge, though of all persons the 
most proper to be ied with it. To the repeating of baptism, Tertullian 
was decidedly adverse ; yet he considered heretical baptism as utterly null. 
He allows the laity to have the right of administering baptism; not, however, 
extending that right to women, With respect to the season of administering 
the rite, though he specifies the interval between Good-Friday and Whitsun- 
cay as peculiarly appropriate, he remarks that every day and every hour are 
alike suited to the performance of it. In consequence, however, it is mos 
probable, of the opinion which he entertained concerning the irremissible 
character of heinous sins committed after baptism, he thought it expedient 
to delay the rite; and as to children he says, ‘* Let them come when they 
are instructed whither they come. Let them be made Christians when they 
can know Christ. Why need their guiltless age to make such haste to the 
forgiveness of sins ?’’ ‘That he is the first ecclesiastical writer who 
expressly the baptism of infants, is universally admitted ; whether, from the 
manner in which he mentions it, we are to conclude that the practice ¥* 
derived by tradition from the apostolic age, we cannot stop to inquire. 

Roman Catholic writers have appealed to the authority of Tertullian 
support of the doctrine of se a a ae but certainly, as our @ 
has shewn, on very insufficient grounds. ‘The corruption of the 
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simple ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, had not yet proceeded so far. But 
even in Tertullian’s age, the elements were esteemed peculiarly holy, and on 
that account, it appears, were usually received in assemblies held very early 
in the morning, before the first ordinary meal. For the same reason, extreme 
care was taken to prevent any portion of the elements from falling to the 
ground, and some of the consecrated bread was reserved by the communi- 
cants to be eaten at home before every other nourishment. The bread and 
wine were received at the hands of the Presidents; but in what posture they 
were received cannot be ascertained from any passage in the writings of 
Tertullian. He speaks, indeed, in one passage, of the communicants as 
standing at the altar of God; but as the Professor candidly observes, ** It 
may be doubted whether the expression is to be understood literally; or 
whether we are warranted in inferring from it that altars had been, at that 
early period, generally introduced into the places of religious assembly.” 
P, 453. The term sacrifictum is applied by Tertullian to the Eucharist ; 
“but ia the same general manner in which it 1s applied to other paris of 
divine worship, and to other modes of conciliating the Divine favour—as to 
prayer or fasting or bodily mortifications.” 2. 452. 

Marriage was certainly not considered as a sacrament in the days of Ters 
tullian, yet it seems to have been esteemed by Christians as a strictly religious 
contract. The putting on of the ring is mentioned “ as a part of the rites, 
not of marriage, but espousal,’’ The Romish sacrament of extreme unotion 
derives no authority from the writings of Tertullian. 

The seventh chapter treats of * the last of the five branches into which 
Mosheim divides the internal History of the Church—the heresies by which 
its repose was troubled during the second century.’ Before our anthor 
proceeds to consider Mosheim’s enumeration of Christian sects, he gives an 
interesting analysis of Tertullian’s tract against the Jews. From this tract 
it appears that the controversy between the Jews and the Christians “ stood 
then precisely on the same footing as that on which it stands in the present 
day ;"” excepting, as we think, that Christiens have enlarged the distance 
between the Jews and themselves, by departing more widely from the doc- 
trine of the Divine Unity. It also appears that the advocates for Christianity 
were in that day, as they are in this, often embarrassed by the application 
of some of the Old-Testament prophecies. In the interpretation of the 
Jewish Scripture, Tertullian discovers much more fancy than judgment; and 
ii Some passages finds allusions to the death of Christ, ‘* so grossly extrava- 
gant, that it is difficult to conceive,” says our impartial Professor, ** how 
they could ever enter into the head of any rational being. I know not,” 
he adds, ** whether it will be deemed any apology for Tertullian to observe 

t he was not the inventor of these fancies ; for it argues perhaps a more 

ntable weakness of judgment to have copied than to have invented 
them ; most, however, if not all, are to be found in Justin Martyr.” P. 
471. Itis true, they are in Justin Martyr, with a great heap of other ab- 
Surclities ; and we have always admired the singular patience of Trypho, 
if the dialogue really took place, in continuing to listen to such an op- 
ponent, 
On one subject relating to the Jews and intimately connected with the 
mquiry concerning the state of early opinions respecting the erson of 
wat, namely, the identity of the Nazarenes and Ebionites, Tertullian 
‘rows no light, He speaks of the Ebionites, and says that they derived 
the T appellation from their founder Ebion, whom he supposes to as 3 

Successor, but not in every point the follower, of Cerimthus. But 
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makes no mention of the Nazarenes as a sect ; only incidentally obseryine 
that the Christians were so called by the Jews. Once also he speaks of 
** Hebrew Christians.”’ 

The Gnostic heresy having spread very widely at the end of the second 
century, Tertullian, as might be expected, was much occupied in Opposing 
its progress. Mosheim traces Gnosticism, in all its various forms, to the 
Oriental were me as their common source ; and arranges all the sects of 
the Gnostics under two principal divisions, the Egyptian and the Asiatic, 
Tertullian does not seem to have thought of this division or of this origin ; 
he repeatedly charges the Gnostics with borrowing from Pythagoras and 
Plato and other Greek philosophers. ‘The learned Professor does not deem 
it necessary to inquire “ into the reality of an alleged connexion between 
the Oriental and Platonic philosophies,’’ or to decide between the ancient 
Presbyter and the modern ecclesiastical historian. We have no hesitation 
in preferring, on this subject, the authority of the latter; and in recom. 
mending that part of his ** Commentaries on the Aflairs of the Christians,” 
&e., which relates to the Gnostics, as peculiarly interesting and valuable. 
Of Elxai, whom Mosheim mentions as the head of the Asiatic branch, Ter- 
tullian takes no notice; and even Saturninus he mentions but once, Of 
Cerdo he says no more than that Marcion borrowed from him. But against 
Marcion, the head of one of the Asiatic sects, he composed five books, 
which have come down tous. Of the first of these our author has given 
a full and accurate analysis, and of the other four he adds some interesting 
notices. 

With the fourth and fifth books against Marcion, is connected an in- 
quiry of considerable importance in the criticism of the New Testament, 
and bearing also strongly upon the question relating to the origin of the 
three first gospels; namely, the charge brought by Tertullian and other 
ancient fathers against Marcion, of having adulterated the Gospel of Luke 
and the Epistles of Paul. The learned Professor, perhaps rightly, declines 
entering into any investigation of this curious and certainly difficult subject. 
He does not deny or question the justice of the charge: he seems to admit 
it; and in justification refers the reader to some “ valuable remarks in the 
introduction to Dr. Schleiermacher’s work’? on the Gospel of Luke. The 
able author of that introduction declares that ‘* Professor Hahn has settled 
the matter so as to satisfy every impartial inquirer that the ancient opinion 
is correct.’’ We are impatient to see the work he so strongly recommends ; 
but in the mean time, we must continue to acquiesce in the modern opinion, 
intluenced by the arguments of Griesbach and Loeffler ; to neither of whom 
the translator of Schleiermacher refers. , 

Scarcely any of the Gnostics belonging to the Egyptian branch, excepting 
Valentinus, are mentioned by Tertullian. Against the Valentinians 
composed expressly a treatise ; which, however, * is little more than .- 
translation of the first book of the work of Iraneus against the Ginosties. 
Of this treatise the Professor has given an ample summary, exhibiting the 
whole of the absurd system maintained by the Egyptian heresiarch. 

Among the heresies of the second century, according to Mosheim, were 
the tenets of Praxeas, Aitemon, and Theodotus : as heresies, therefore, they 
are treated by our author. Without justly exposing ourselves to the c 
of cavilling, we might dispute the propriety of this classification, as tt 
been fully proved that the Gnostics were the only heretics in the early age 
of Christianity : and as it has not been, nor ever can be, proved that 
distinguishing tenets of Praxeas, Aitemon and Theodotus, were not those 
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the apostles themselves; or at least more nearly allied to them than those 
of the reputedly orthodox believers in the second century. But waving 
this, it is remarked by the Professor, that ‘* we find no notice of Aitemon 
and Theodotus in Tertullian’s writings.” Against Praxeas, who had of- 
fended him by the part he took against Montanism at Rome, he wrote a 
large treatise. Of this treatise our author has given a very full account, 
not only that he may illustrate, according to the professed design of his 
work, the doctrine of the second century, but also, as is evident, that he 
may, if possible, identify the creed of the Established Church with that of 
the Carthaginian Presbyter, on the important subject of the Trinity, 

Praxeas, we have reason to think, was a strict Unitarian. ‘* He asserted,”’ 
says Lardner, “ the Unity of God, and denied a real Trinity. He con- 
tended that by the Word was to be understood the wisdom, the will, the 

wer, the voice or command of God; not a distinct personal substance, 
he held Jesus to be a man, and said that God was with him in a superior 
and more intimate manner than with any other man or prophet whatever ; 
but it was not a personal union.’’ He was charged by Tertullian with 
maintaining that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, were one and the same ; 
and consequently, that the Father was born and suffered. The justice of 
this charge may be doubted; it is indeed certain that Praxeas expressly 
denied the latter part of it. And as to the former part of it, the represen- 
tation which Tertullian gives of the doctrine of Praxeas may have arisen, as 
Beausobre conjectures, ‘* from his misapprehending what the Unitarians 
said concerning the Father and the Son being one, and pence the 
Father being in Jesus and doing the works, as our Saviour expresses him- 
self.” Unhappily we have no work by Praxeas to which we can refer; and 
we know that ‘Tertullian, as the Professor candidly allows, could draw con-~ 
sequences from the opinions of an opponent, which the opponent disavowed. 
(See note 284, p.569.) In refutation of these notions, however, Tertul- 
lan undertakes to prove the perfect distinction of the three persons of the 
Trinity. But the majority of Christians ‘* major pars credentium,”’ as 
lertuliian allows, were believers in the strict unity of God, and were 
alarmed at the notion of three persons in the Godhead. They adhered to 
the monarchy, and could not reconcile their minds to the economy for which 
the orthodox fathers were then contending. He was not a little embarrassed, 
therefore, while maintaining against Praxeas the distinct personality of the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit, to make this notion angers consistent with 
the doctrine of the divine unity. He was also perplexed, as all who main- 
tain similar opinions ever have been and ever must be, to interpret, upon 
his principles, those numerous plain passages of Scripture which speak of 
the Father as the only true God, and of Jesus as one in all respects like 
those in whose service he lived and died. No wonder, therefore, if we 
hnd, as we certainly do find in this treatise, much perversion of Scripture 
language, great confusion of ideas, and many contradictions and incon- 
‘slencies which no ingenuity can reconcile: no wonder that so good a 
reasoner, and so candid and fair a judge as the Right Rev. Professor shews 
himself to be, should warn his readers in the course of his remarks on this 
‘reatise, that he undertakes only to state, not always to explain or compre+ 
hend Tertullian’s notions. See note 199, p. 938. = 
Peg the detailed account of this Sp treatise, our author thinks, 

ie has sufficiently proved that ‘Tertuliian maintained a real Trinity; or, 
im the words of the first Article, that “ in the unity of the Godhead there be, 
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three persons of one substance, power and eternity ;’’ that his opinions re. 
specting the Son and Holy Spirit essentially coincided with the doctrines of 
the Church of England; and that the general doctrine of the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds is contained in his writings. But though we think.” 
observes the Professor, ‘‘ that Tertullian’s opinions on these points coincided 
in the main with the doctrines of our Church, we are far from meaning to 
assert that expressions may not occasionally be found which are capable of 
a different interpretation, and which were carefully avoided by the orthodox 
writers of later times, when the controversies respecting the Trinity had 
introduced greater precision of language.” P. 556. So in another place: 
‘In his representations of this distinction,” (viz. of the three persons,) 
“* he sometimes uses expressions which in after times, when controversy had 
introduced greater precision of language, were studiously avoided by the 
orthodox.”” P. 539. We must beg leave here, as in a former case, to 
enter our protest against this method of accounting for the difference that is 
found between the ancient and the modern expositions of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. The language which was employed by Tertullian expressed 
as preccisely and as clearly as they could be expressed, the notions he had 
formed. His language was in later times carefully avoided, because his 
opinions were not then maintained. Controversy, it is true, gave occasion 
to different phraseology, because in the progress of controversy new views 
of the doctrine were taken. The gradual corruption of the doctrine of the 
divine unity as it was taught by Jesus and his apostles, can be distinctly 
traced from the middle of the second century till about the end of the fifth, 
when it was lost in that labyrinth of unmeaning words constructed by 
Pseudo-Athanasius. This corruption was in an early stage of its progress 
in the days of Tertullian ; and though he did as much as any one to help it 
forward, it had not advanced so far as to appear in the language employed by 
later writers. “* With respect to particular expressions,” says our author, 
*« we find that he calls the Son, God of God and Light of Light.’’ It is true; 
and it is possible that the Post-Nicene Fathers may have used this language 
in the sense in which it was used by Tertullian : yet we think that they 
advanced beyond the point at which he stopped, when they said that the Son 
was “ very God of very God;"’ nor is there any passage in his works from 
which it can be inferred that he had any notion of the Holy Spirit as “ the 
Lord and giver of life.” The Bishop acknowledges that, ‘ in speaking of 
the Holy Ghost, Tertullian occasiona ly uses terms of a very ambiguous and 
equivocal character :’’ and no wonder, for in his days no clear notions 
respecting the Spirit had been formed. With respect to the expressions 
contained in the Athanasian Creed, no ingenuity can stretch the opinions oF 
the language of Tertullian to such an extent as this ; “ The Godhead of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is all one ; the glory equal, 
majesty co-eternal. Such as the Father is, such is the Son, and such is the 
Holy Ghost. And in this Trinity none is afore or after other; none ® 
greater or less than another.” Not one of the Ante-Nicene Fathers ever 
used language approaching to this ; by no one of them was such a doctrine 
maintained. This account of Tertullian’s faith, as it respected the doctrine 
of the Trinity, appears to us the least satisfactory part of the learned Prelate’s 
work ; owing chiefly to this circumstance, that writing under the influence 
of a desire to vindicate the orthodoxy of Tertullian, he has not al 
himself to weigh the expressions of the Presbyter with his usual accuracy, 
and to infer from them no more than they really warrant. We must 
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dmit to state, that in the course of his examination of the treatise against 
Praxeas, he has clearly shewn that Tertullian, so far from alluding to 1 John 
y. 7, knew nothing of the verse. 

The next heretic in Mosheim's catalogue is Hermogenes, who, regarding 
matter as the source of all evil, could not persuade himself that it was 
created by God, but maintained that it had existed from eternity. Against 
this hypothesis Tertullian wrote a distinct treatise, of which our author has 
given a brief analysis, which he thus concludes: 


“In one part of his reasoning he (Tertullian) must be allowed to have been 
successful, in shewing that the theory of his opponent removed none of the 
difficulties in which the question is involved. He has also given no slight 
proof of discretion, a silty for which he is not generally remarkable, in not 
attempting himself to advance any counter-theory upon that inexplicable 


subject."—P, 577. 


The work concludes with a very brief notice of two or three other here- 
tics of this century, included by Mosheim in his enumeration and mentioned 
by Tertullian ; and with a short apology for the divisions among Protestants, 
founded upon the existence of numerous sectaries in ancient times, and in 
reply to the objection commonly urged against Protestantism by Roman 
Catholic writers. 

We have thus noticed, at greater length, perhaps, than our limits strictly 
allow, the principal of the numerous topics discussed by the learned and 
Right Rev, Author in his very interesting work. We have been so much 
gratified by the information which this instructive work conveys, so much 
pleased by the accurate judgment and the candid, liberal spirit manifest in 
almost every page, and so opposite to the rashness, the dogmatism, and 
the arrogance that too commonly deform the productions of learned digni- 
taries and theologians, that although we cannot expect always to agree with 
him in the result of his examination of the writings of the Fathers who pre- 
ceded Tertullian, we earnestly hope that neither his merited advancement on 
the Episcopal Bench, nor any other circumstance, will interfere with his 
design of laying the substance of his former lectures before the public, 


Art, Ill. — History of the Transmission of Ancient Books to Modern 
Times, or a concise Account of the Means by which the Genuineness 
and Authenticity of Ancient Historical Works are ascertained; with an 
Estimate of the comparative Value of the Evidence usually adduced in 
support of the Claims of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. By 
Isaac Taylor. London. “Holdsworth. 1827. 83. 


We have seldom felt more interest than in the perusal of this judicious 
and highly instructive volume. The subject is happily chosen and inge- 
mously pursued ; the leading object being to lay before general readers, 
apart from controversy, and as if no interests more important than those of 
literature were implicated in the result, a general view of the state of the 
arguments on which the genuineness of ancient books, and the authenticity 
of the information they contain, rest; the whole credit of literature, the 
Certainty of history, and the truth of religion, being all involved in the facts 

which we may found our opinion on the security of the transmission of 
’ncient books to modern times. 
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Speaking in general of books now circulating in the form which the 
invention of printing has given them, and purporting to be correct or tole. 
rably correct representations of originals, the works of authors who lived 
many hundred years previously and before the occurrence of a long period 
of comparative ignorance and darkness, their authenticity is popularly 
received without hesitation or dispute. On this subject, however, as on 
others, there often exists too much faith and too little; and the mind, not 
being stored with any materials for estimating the foundations on which its 
confidence rests, is sometimes easily staggered by difficulties, and at other 
times is incapable of correctly estimating the weight of assurance which it 
may receive, and more especially the immense preponderance of the assu- 
rance on which its belief in the authenticity of the Scriptures, as compared 
with other old books, may rest. Mr. Taylor’s mode of throwing the whole 
argument into one literary view, of looking at the general evidence of 
authenticity as affecting literature in the bulk, and of thus collatecally and 
incidentally displaying the immense comparative weight in favour of the 
authenticity of the sacred records, and of the truth of their contents, is inge- 
nious and eminently successful. The plan of course enables the author to 
imterweave a great deal of curious literary information, given in a popular 
form, but in a way calculated to tmpart to every class of readers correct 
general ideas of a subject which 1s more peculiarly one of labour and re- 
search. We do not know a more engaging outline for a course of lectures, 
which might be addressed to almost any class of students, than the argument 
of this volume would afford. 

The subject of the work being the history of the records of history, the 
author proceeds to trace the extant works of ancient historians retrogres- 
sively from modern times up to the ages to which they are usually attributed, 
and then to explain the grounds on which, under certain limntations, the 
contents of these works are admitted to be authentic and worthy of credit. 
The inquiry, therefore, consists of two perfectly distinct parts, of which the 
first relates to the antiquity, genuineness and integrity of certain books now 
extant, and the second relates to the degree of credit that is due to such of 
these ancient works as profess to be narratives of facts. Satisfactory evi- 
dence, on the one head, proves, that the works are not forgeries, on the 
other, that they are not fictions. 

The antiquity and genuineness of ancient buoks are regarded as capable 
of proof under three distinct lines, which are each handled in a brief and 
forcible style by Mr. Taylor. The first relates to the history of certain 
copies of a work now in existence; the second, to the history of a work as 
it may be collected from the series of references made to it by others; the 
third 1s drawn from the known history of the language in which the work 1s 
extant. 

First, then, Mr. Taylor enters into the history and description of MSS. as 
they were found and were made the sources of our present books at the an- 
vention of printing, and he succinctly points out the means and evidences 
by which their dates and ages are now ascertainable ; such as, by authente 
history of their individual existence and actual transmission,—by the dates 
affixed by copyists,—by marginal notes affixed from time to time by later 
hands, alluding often to persons, events, or customs, indicative of their age, 
—by being discovered as palimpsests or rescripts under Mss. themselves of 
a considerable antiquity,—by the ornaments or illuminations, and by the 
quality of the ink, the nature of the material, whether leather, parchment 
papyrus, &c.,—by changes in the mode of writing, and other partic 
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en all of which Mr. Taylor gives interesting and general information, and to 
which he adds observations on the mode in which MSS. were preserved 
and propagated, on the degree of correctness, identity, or variation, which 
they exhibit one towards the other, and on the causes to which various 
readings are generally attributable. 

Secondly, he pioceeds to consider the history and evidence of ancient 
works as collected from the quotations and references of contemporary and 
succeeding writers, whether the quotations be literal or by accidental allu- 
sion, or whether (as is the case with many works) they have been the sub- 
jects of explicit description and criticism. Controversies have been the 
most fruitful sources of reference, and consequent evidence of the authenti- 
city of the books to which they refer, and original works are still further 
established when made the subjects of actual translation. 

Thirdly, the history of the language in which a work is found is often the 
least fallible of all proofs. A poem ora history may have been forged, but 
not a language ; and there is scarcely an wera in which we cannot, with care, 
know and point out the language which an author of the time would have 
adopted, and as to which it is next to impossible to practise a Sorepiion. 
Every language, of which copious specimens are extant, contains a latent 
history of the people through whose Nine it has passed, and furnishes to the 
scholar his data by which literary remains may almost with certainty be 
assigned to their true age. 

r. Taylor’s next ya is devoted to a more minute detail of facts 
illustrative of the history of Manuscripts, in which he describes historically 
(chiefly from the learned dissertations of Montfaucon) the materials used for 
ancient books; the instruments and inks from time to time used for writing ; 
the introduced from age to age in the forms of letters, and t 
general character of writing, which alone furnish to the experienced almost 
unerring means of judgment ; the modes from time to time used in forming 
books, compacting the sheets, covering, dividing into columns, punctuation 
and decoration ; the character of copyists, and the places most celebrated for 
the transmission of books ; and particularly the extent to which the world is 
indebted to the inhabitants of monasteries, during the middle for the 
eorrenn and multiplication of the records of profane scriptural 

ing 


The next head of inquiry is into the indications of the existence of the 
remains of ancient literature, from the decline of learning in the seventh 
century to its restoration in the fifteenth, in which Mr. Taylor very y properly 
exposes the sweeping declamations by which we are so fond of talking of 

«the period of intellectual night,” “the season of winter 
the history of man,” and many other exaggerated expressions used only 
who choose not ngee themselves the trouble to inquire or be just. 

that 


those 
vague impressi was night, darkness, and i e, reckoning 
backwards for more than 800 cary from the period in which iuratur 
coupled with the fact, that almost all the Manuscripts on which the 
relies for the treasures of antiquity, must, if genuine, have been the 
work of that season of darkness, either involves us in, conellenany 
caged considerable difficulty in the way of our convictions. Mr. Tay- 
8 object, in a rapid survey of the literary history of this period, is to 
shew, that the lamp of learning, truth, and philosophy, always was to some 
caent | p trimmed and burning, and that (as the multiplication of 
would ) there were rsons for whose use, and to gratify 
ne were so multiplied. 3 
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Having displayed the evidence on which we come to the conclusion that 
the works of ancient times can be satisfactorily traced and proved to belong 
to the eeras to which they purport to belong, the author proceeds to inquire, 
(as to such of these works as are professedly historical,) on what grounds, 
and with what limitations, such works deserve confidence as narratives of 
facts; an inquiry which he follows under several appropriate heads, pointing 
out very judiciously how strongly the very imperfections and inaccuracies of 
an author sometimes establish his general fidelity. 

He next details the confirmations which the evidence of ancient historians 
derives from independent and external sources; Ist, from evidence derived 
from the general literature of the nations of antiquity, referring incidentally 
to the same persons and things, and furnishing coincidences which often 
demonstrate more forcibly than the most direct testimony ; 2d, the corro- 
borative evidence deduced from chronological inscriptions and calculations ; 
3d, the geographical evidence deduced from references to durable inequa- 
lities or diversities of the earth’s surface, the permanency of names of places, 
&e. ; 4th, a similar confirmation drawn from a comparison of the deserip- 
tions of physical peculiarities, manners and usages, with facts now in exist- 
ence; Sth, from the existing remains of ancient art; of buildings, sculp- 
tures, gems, inscriptions, coins, paintings, Mosaics, vases, implements, and 
arms, 

The next chapter is devoted to elucidating certain general principles 
applicable to all questions of genuineness and authenticity, under the follow- 
ing general heads or propositions : Ist, That facts remote from our personal 
observation may be as certainly proved by evidence that is fallible m ts 
hind as by that which is not open to the possibility of error; 2d, That facts 
remote from our personal knowledge, are not necessarily more or less cer- 
tain in proportion to the length of time that has elapsed since they took 
place ; 3d, That the validity of evidence in proof of remote facts 1s not 
affected, either for the better or the worse, by the weight of the consequences 
that may eee to depend upon them—a proposition which we are inclined 
to think Mr. Taylor has put rather too baal, aad without certain allow- 
ances with which, as a general canon of the credibility of evidence, it must 
be qualified ; 4th, That a calculation of actual instances, taken almost from 
any class of facts, will prove that seemingly good evidence is incom 
more often true than false; 5th, That the strength of evidence 1s not pro- 

oned to its simplicity or perspicuity, or to the ease with which it may 

bere by all persons. , 

: next and most important head of our author's argument 1s a compe- 
rison of the relative strength of the evidence which supports the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Holy Scriptures, and that of other ancient wriungs, 
which he pursues under the following leading particulars :—The naraber of 
Manuscripts which passed down through the middle ages ; the antiquity 
some existing Manuscripts; the extent of surface over which copies were 
diffused at an early date; the importance attached to the books by their 
possessors ; the respect paid to them by copyists of later ages; the wide 
separation or the open host ity of those by whom these books were preserved; 
the visible effects of these books from age to age; the immense body of refer- 
ences and — ; the equally important corroborative testimony en! 
versions ; vernacular extinction of the languages or idioms i 
these books were written; the means of comparison with urions works 
ot with works intended to share the reputation oguired by others and 
strength of the inferenve from the genuineness to the credibility of the books. 
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In all these particulars the argument in favour of the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Scriptures, taken in their place, on a survey of ancient 
writings in general, is striking and conclusive. Mr. Taylor properly ob- 
serves, 

“ Whenever it is said that the events recorded in the four Gospels are pre- 
sented to us in a form purposely adapted to exercise our fuith, & should al- 
ways be added, hy way of illustrating the exact meaning of the words, that 
the events recorded by Thucydides and Tacitus are also presented to us in a 
form adapted to exercise our faith. Yet it would evideutly be more exactly 

to say, that this sort of evidence is adapted to give exercise to reason, 
or faith has no part in things which lie within the known boundaries of the 
mundane system. And facts, intelligible in themselves, are, when duly at- 
tested in conformity with the ordinary principles of evidence, as much a part 
of the mundane system as the most familiar transactions of common life.” 
-——“ To one who affected to question the received aceount of the death of 
Julius Cesar, we should not say, ‘ You want faith,’ but, ‘ You want common 
sense.’ ” 


As an historical and literary question, then, Mr. Taylor’s object, most 
successfully pursued, is to shew, that the argument as it regards Christianity, 
is distinguished from others of a like nature by nothing, unless it be the 
multiplicity and the force of the evidences it presents. ‘To ask for proofs of 
the facts recorded in the Gospels, and of their authenticity, and to leave the 
events of the same or preceding times unquestioned and unexamined, is an 
impertinence, he contends, which the advocates of Christianity should never 
submit to, much less encourage, by a tacit acknowledgment that the evidence 
in the one case needs some sort of candour, or of easiness or willingness 
to be persuaded, which is not asked by the other. The Gospels demand a 
verdict according to the evidence, in a firmer tone than any other ancient 
histories that can be put to the bar of common sense, and that verdict must 
be in their favour, unless the rejector has previously determined that no 
evidence can prove them, on the principle, that the supposition of the resur- 
rection of the dead (which is the centre fact affirmed in these books, and 
which must bear all the burden of the argument) offers a greater outrage to 
reason than the rejection of the clearest and fullest evidence that history has 
ever accumulated, or, in short, that it is “ a thing incredible that God should 
raise the dead,” 
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Art. IV.—The Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures asserted, and the 
ee a of their Composition investigated. By the Rev. S. Noble. 
ndon. 1825, 


On the subject of the inspiration of the Sori it is well koown that 
three different views have oe adopted by oaks agree in deriving 


tmioute, and if we be allowed to say 40) trivial passages were immmedt- 
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human testimony, and as depending for the whole of their authority on the 
high credibility which we justly ascribe to them from the approved sanctity 
and veracity of the writers. There is no good reason, it is alleged, to sup- 
pose that the Jewish history was written in a different manner from that of 
any other nation, and we therefore ascribe it to writers who used (and on 
the whole successfully used) all the means in their power to render their 
works as acceptable and credible as possible. There are, it is true, more 
just and noble sentiments respecting the Divine character and human duties 
in the Jewish Scriptures than in the productions of any Heathen author; such 
sentiments we rightly conclude to lai been divinely communicated ; and 
their influence upon the feelings and character of the writers would naturally 
lead to the choice of appropriate expressions, and diffuse a sublime beauty 
over their general style ; but it does not hence follow that the precise terms 
in which they expressed themselves were, in all cases, of supernatural origin. 
In favour of this opinion they urge the difficulties which attend the other 
views of the subject from the contradictions which not unfrequently occur. 
These are, indeed, of trifling moment, and relate chiefly to those minor cir- 
cumstantial details upon which independent witnesses are generally found 
to differ, while they agree in the substance of narratives ; and, therefore, so 
long as we consider the relation on the footing of human testimony, they 
add to its credibility, but are utterly inconsistent with the notion that every 
word is divinely inspired. 

The author of the work before us is disposed to maintain the doctrine 
of plenary inspiration in its fullest extent ; not that he is insensible to the 
difheulties attendant upon this scheme, so long as we adhere to the literal 
interpretation. But he contends that we may derive from our knowledge of 
the Divine perfections a previous estimate of the character which must be- 
long to a composition that has God for its author, and hence he endeavours 
to shew, by a series of very elaborate but tediously prolix and diffuse ilus- 
trations, that we are not in any instance to rest in the literal sense, that this 
is only a vehicle for the conveyance of a spiritual meaning, and that the ap- 
parent contradictions in the letter are only admitted in order the more com- 
pletely to adapt it to the spirit which lurks behind, and of which it is the 
representative. 

The obvious objection to this and to all other schemes of a spiritual inter- 
pretation is, that in the absence of any authorized hey, the admission of such 
a principle affords unbounded scope for the exercise of imagination In 
devising parabolical senses for the plainest and simplest passages ; and the 
author of this work is very far indeed from furnishing an exception to the 
remark. We much doubt whether many of those who contend for the 
plenary inspiration of Scripture would be satisfied to place their favourite 
doctrine on the precarious footing provided by such visionary speculations, 
and are inclined to suspect that the impression most commonly left upon the 
reader's mind by the perusal of these Lectures, will be a strong persuasion 
that a doctrine requiring for its establishment the admission of a system of 
interpretation which forbids us to rest in the obvious sense of the plainest 
and simplest ge, and converts the whole Bible into a book of riddles, 
cannot possibly be true. 

In the preface we are somewhat surprised to encounter a representation of 
the usual mode of establishing the credibility of revelation on the evidence 
of miracles, which has, to say the least of it, a suspicious appearance. — 
argument of the Christian advocate, Mr. Noble thinks, is more fitted to silence 
than to satisfy even an ingenuous inquirer : | 
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“ The former effect is or “ae to be produced, when such circumstances 
and considerations are alleged as cannot be accounted for upon any other 
hypothesis than that which supposes the truth of the religion: but to accom- 
plish the latter object, the circumstances in the documents of the religion 
which, as the sceptic thinks, are incompatible with the belief of their divine 
origin, must also be satisfactorily explained.” 


Taking it for granted that the truth of revelation implies the inspiration of 
every word in the Bible, the sceptic demands that all the apparent contradic- 
tions should be reconciled, which arise out of the literal interpretation of the 
sacred text ; and in this demand he is abetted by Mr. Noble. The question 
is, Does he think rightly ? Is he entitled to make such demand ? Or, rather, 
Is not the truth of the religion more easily and satisfactorily made out by 
abandoning this vain and needless attempt to reconcile trifling contradictions, 
by considering the credibility of the Scripture history as superior indeed in 
degree, but sumilar in kind, to that of all other history, and seeking for 
inspiration only in those parts which expressly lay claim to it ? 

The real nature of the evidence derived from miracles seems to be 


strangely misconceived in the following passage : 


“ The a Sota theme of modern defenders of Christianity, is, miracles ; 
which, they shew, were certainly performed by Jesus Christ and the apostles, 
and which they extol as the proper evidences of a Divine Revelation. So far 
as relates to the latter assertion, the Deist is ready enough to take them at 
their word; he admits that miracles are proper evidences, and desires, there- 
Sore, to see some performed. With the express terms of this request, the 
Christian advocate declines to comply; but he undertakes to prove, instead 
of it, that the sceptics of former ages might, if they pleased, have had that 
satisfaction. But do not both parties somewhat mistake the matter? If the 
evidence of miracles were so convincing as the Deistical writers usually sup- 
pose, how come some of their acutest reasoners to object to veering on 
that very ground,—because it records them among its documents? If, on 
the other hand, that evidence were so essential as the Christian advocates 
admit, how can we account for their having ceased; and ceased, not only in 
countries where the profession of Christianity is established, but even where 
attempts are made to sow in new soils the seed of the gospel? Ought not 
this papebee fact to make the Christian hesitate about affirming so confi- 
dently, that miracles are so highly important as evidences of the truth of re- 
velation ?”—Pref. p. iv. 


The demand to see a miracle performed is surely most unreasonable. By 
the same rule every individual of the human race 1s equally entitled to have 
his scruples removed in the same way; and miracles would thus be multi- 
plied to such a degree as to interfere with the attainment of those objects for 
the sake of which the uniform course of nature was established. Is our 
author prepared to admit that a conviction, derived from the senses, of the 
reality of a miracle is an adequate proof of a divine commission, and at the 
“ame time to deny that any proof can be obtained from testimony of such 
facts having formerly taken place, sufficient to serve as the foundation of a 
rational belief? If so, there is an end of all historical evidence, and we can 
rely upon nothing which is not exhibited in our own immediate presence. 
According to him, the labours of modern writers are inadequate to render us 
Se certain of the reality of Scripture miracles, this he considers 
as an advantage, because our minds are by this means placed in a sort of 
impartial equilibrium, which is peculiar] favourable to the search after 
lndden meanings, and assists us to reconcile what we find in ee with 
our preconceived notions of what a revelation from God ought to be, 
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There is m this work a considerable display of imagination and eloquence, 
and occasionally a good deal of acuteness ; and yet it abounds thro 
with extraordinary specimens of weak and inconclusive reasoning. In fact, 
the whole argument, as far as the doctrine of the book is founded upon 
argument at all, seems to proceed on one continued assumption of the main 
point in debate. The author begins with assuming that we are entitled to 
expect that a book professing to communicate a divine revelation, should 
bear in every page and every sentence the marks of its divine original. He 
then represents the unbeliever as founding an argument on the alleged dis- 
crepancy between this anticipation and what we actually meet with in the 
Bible. And the argument would be a good one if the premises were ad- 
mitted ; but they are assumed without any good ground, without necessity, 
and without evidence. They imply a species of concession to the unbe- 
liever which involves the Christian advocate in insurmountable difficulties, 
and utterly destroys the argument for the reality of those historical facts on 
which the truth of our religion depends. This argument is founded on the 
same general principles which regulate all human testimony, applied to 
those records in which we persuade ourselves that we have these facts attested 
by human witnesses. It 1s conceded that the truth of revelation requires us 
to maintain the existence in the sacred writings of such a species of inspira- 
tion as implies a complete accordance of statement in every the minutest 
SS As this is glaringly inconsistent with acknowledged facts, so 
ong as we adhere to the literal interpretation, we are called upon to resort 
to a spiritual or mystical sense, which is in fact a mere hypothesis, utterly 
devoid of any direct authority from Scripture itself, and unsupported by any 
kind of evidence except the solution which it affords, or is supposed to 
afford, of this imaginary difficulty. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that 
the sceptic would call for some independent proof of this hypothesis, and 
finding none, would reject it at once, and with it those Scriptures to whose 
authority its reception was alleged to be essential. og 

In order to establish the system of spiritual interpretation, which is to 
remove all the difficulties in the way of the doctrine of plenary inspiration, 
we are told, (p. 135,) that the universe is, as the author expresses it, an oul- 
birth from the Deity, and consequently every thing which it contains, espe- 
cially the spiritual part of the creation, must bear a relation to him. Now, 
there are two leading attributes in the Divine Nature, Infinite Love and 
Infinite Wisdom, and hence we are to look for a constant reference to these 
two attributes in his word, his works, and his providence. Thus, in the first 
chapter of Genesis, God is recorded to have said, “ Let us make man In our 
image and after out likeness.” This double form of expression points to 
two different things in which man is said to resemble his Maker, and a 
ingly he is formed with two distinet faculties, understanding and will, (such 
are our author's metaphysics,) co iding to and designed for the recep- 
tion of these two leading attributes, (P. 138.) . 

Throughout the whole of the creation, similar duplicities, corresponding 
to these same two leading attributes, are, it is said, to be met with. Thus 
what the will and understanding are to the mind, the heart and lungs, We 
are told, are to the body. Again, the body itself is made up of two prin 
cipal constituent materials, flesh and blood. ‘The satie analogy may be 
traced throughout all nature. ‘ The terraqueous globe consists, 1 - 
manner, of two general parts, earth and water; indeed it would be 
to find any thing through the whole circuit of creation which is not com- 
posed of two principal constituent parts.” (P. 149.) This tendency © * 
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two-fold arrangement, Mr. Noble considers as referring to and imaging, 
in a remote and imperfect manner, the duality of Ssontial seman 
in the First Cause of all. 

That there is a general analogy running through the works of creation, 
implying a uniformity of plan and design, will be readily admitted. It fur~ 
nishes, in fact, one of the best and strongest arguments of natural religion 
for the unity of God. But the inference which the author deduces of an 
alleged correspondence between the two-fold arrangement which these works 
occasionally evince, and the arbitrary distribution which he has. thought 
proper to adopt of the Divine perfections under two leading denominations, 
appears to us visionary and fanciful in the extreme. And even if it were to 
be admitted, the consequence would not follow, for the sake of which the 
whole of this speculation (in pursuing which we are carried far away from 
the main subject) has been mtroduced ; namely, that inferior things are 
universally to be considered as the types, images, or expressions of superior 
—material things of spiritual, 

“ Were this relation, however, well understood, we are assured that a style 
of writing might be constructed, in which, while none but natural images 
were used, purely intellectual ideas should be most fully expressed: indeed it 
will be evident, that even a narrative, in appearance the most simple, treating, 
in its literal expression, merely of the objects of nature, if framed by that in- 
finite knowledge to which the proper qualities of natural objects lie dis- 
played, and which sees infallibly of what spiritual antitypes these are the 
UyPes re — lessons of wisdom far beyond all that philosophy ever 
reached.”—P. 171. 


Doubtless a language might be thus constructed; but the question is, 
what is the fact? Have we any good grounds from Scripture itself for sup- 
posing that it is to be thus interpreted? A language might be thus con- 
structed ; but unless the grammar and dictionary of this language are put 
into our hands, whatever is written in it is to us a sealed work. The Serip- 
ture may be written in cipher, but unless we are furnished with the key to 
this cipher, in a more distinct and authentic form than any which we can 
derive from the vague speculations and fanciful analogies of our author, 
whatever lessons of wisdom it may contain are in vain spread before our 
eyes, 
_ But perhaps a few examples may enable our readers to form a more pre- 
cise estimate of the real merits of this singular hypothesis. We must ‘be 
contented, however, for the most part, to give these examples in an abridged 
form ; for Mr. Noble’s style is unfortunately so very diffuse, that to present 
them as they are detailed at length in the author’s own words, would oblige 
us to occupy more of our pages with extracts than either the merit of the 
work or the interest of the subject would justify. 

The offerings of gold, frankincense, and myrrh, when the wise men of the 
east came to ** worship” the infant Saviour, are to be understood, we are 
told, (p. 197,) as emblems of spiritual gifts entirely different. They express 
en which belong to pure and spiritual or pn age. it seems, 

its peculiar physical rties, is expressive ure or goodness, 
Hence it was so much weed it the holy furniture of the tabernacle, Frank~ 
incense represents worship from a principle of truth in the understanding, 
as may be inferred, we are told, from its being the chief ingredient in the 
holy perfume or incense which was burnt upon the altar ; the smoke of the 
incense is symbolical of the aspirations to the Lord of a heaven-directed 
mind, Again, the offering of myrrh represents worship from a suitable 
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and conversation ; for myrrh was one of the ingredients of the holy oil with 
which all the ns and vessels employed in the tabernacle service were 
anointed, “ It is impossible,’’ says our author, ‘ that the Magi should have 
fixed by chance upon articles so exactly symbolical of the sentiments pro 

to the occasion of § iritual worship.” Are we then to presume that they 
were acquainted with the nature of this worship, and consequently with the 
true character of the Messiah ? However intimately versed they might be in 
this symbolical language, they must have had the ideas in order to express 
them at all. And if they possessed this language, how happens it that the 
analogies upon which it is founded have ever since been forgotten, and that 
it has been left at this distance of time for Mr. Noble again to reveal them to 
the world ? 

The combat of David and Goliath symbolizes, we are told, (p. 513,) the 
superiority of divine dependence over self-confidence. Such, doubtless, is 
the impression left on the mind by the perusal of the narrative in its plain 
and literal form ; but this is too simple and direct an application to suit the 
taste of our author. The Philistines, we are given to understand, denote 
those in every age of the church who profess to belong to it, and have an 
extensive knowledge of sacred subjects, but give themselves no concern 
about practice. The wars, then, between the Philistines and the Israelites 
denote the contests between the doctrine of salvation by faith alone, and the 
union of faith with charity. Giants, again, denote those who are in strong 
persuasion of their superior power and intelligence, and who are deeply 
grounded in pride and self-conceit. The armour of the Philistine represents 
the false reasonings and perversions of truth, by which such persons confirm 
themselves in their erroneous persuasions. David, on the contrary, ts gene- 
rally allowed to represent the Lord Jesus Christ, as to that ape in his 
nature whereby, when in the world, he combated against and subdued the 
infernal powers which held man in bondage; and hence, derivatively, he 
represents the faithful member of the dunks who engages in spiritual con- 
flicts in an humble dependence on the Lord alone. The smooth stones from 
the brook are the pure truths of the Divine word ; the stone smote the enem 
in the forehead, to denote that the very first principle of the doctrine wh 
makes every thing depend upon faith—that which forms the head of all the 
rest, is discovered at once to be erroneous when contrasted with the plain 
declarations of Scripture. 

This strange and gratuitous perversion of a plain, historical narrative 
appears to us neither to require nor to deserve any further comment. 

As material things are thus the symbols of things spiritual, and the events 
of history are typical of analogous changes and revolutions in the church ot 
in the human soul, so the places in which such events are recorded to have 
happened, and, in general, the countries principally spoken of in sacred 
history, are to be taken as representatives of certain feelings and states of 
mind. According to this system of spiritual geography, (p. 274,) the 
of Judea symbolizes the true church, and all the graces which properly be- 
long to it; and hence the adjacent countries represent the neral princi 
in the mind of man which - an affinity to those which are constituent 
of the church. Around the central region, which denotes the vital love and 
knowledge of God, we allot various districts to represent those parts of the 
mind whose functions consist of attachment to subordinate objects. And 
thus the map of the holy land and the surrounding countries is a fit delinea- 
tion of that microcosm, the mind of man. Egypt represents what belongs 
entirely to the natural man, but specifically the science or knowledge of the 
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natural man with the faculty of acquiring it; while Assyria represents the 


in wers. 
Tor Se al this, Mr. Noble informs us, would require a separate con- 
sideration of all the passages in which these three countries are mentioned ; 
and he invites his readers, for their own satisfaction, to enter into this exa- 
mination. We are very doubtful whether many of them will admit that such 
a probable case has been made out as will justify him in making so large a 


demand upon their time and patience. 
The following remarks on the important and knotty question, how it hap- 
that there are just four Evangelists, may be taken as no bad specimen 
of the strange vagaries into which a man may be seduced when he gives the 
reins to his fancy, under the influence of this analogical system. But we 
must here allow the author to present his ideas in his own words; no others 
can do them justice. 


“ Perhaps, also, in agreement with that unvarying constancy with which all 
the divine operations follow fixed laws, there may be some divine law which 
rendered it necessary that the Gospels should neither be fewer nor more than 
Sour: indeed, if inspiration be allowed to them, such must be the fact; since 
it were a contradiction in terms to affirm, that Divine Jnspiration produced 
the exact number of four Gospels dy chance. It is somewhat remarkable, 
that we read respecting the ‘ river which went out of Eden to water the gar- 
den,’ that ‘ from thence it was parted, and became ned tee! heads :’* and it 
seems possible that the coincidence was not unintentional, which was noticed 
by an ancient father, that ‘ there were four Evangelists, four rivers of Para- 
ise, four corners and four rings to the ark of the covenant ;’+ not that the 
first of these circumstances was the cause of the others, nor even that the 
others were provided to form types of the first; but that they all owed their 
origin to the same general principle ;—that the same law regulating the 
descent of divine things into nature, governed the one circumstance as the 
others. Now, what could the rivers of Paradise represent, but the streams of 
truth and wisdom which nourished the mind of man in his paradisiacal state ? 
And why were there four of them, but because that number expresses fulness 
and abundance? for it is a number which is used in reference to the four 
quarters of the world,—the east, west, north, and south,—in connexion with 
which it is frequently mentioned in the Scriptures ;$ and while each of these, 
singly, refers to some specific quality, the four together manifestly stand for 
the whole. So, if the four rivers of Paradise, together, were representative 
of the truth and wisdom, in all their fulness and abundance, which, in the 
can tes ages, animated and endowed the human mind, each of them must 
have been the symbol of some general class of these graces. What this is, 
is discoverable from the import, in the language of analogy, of the four quar- 
ters, from which the number four draws .its signification of fulness. The 
east, being considered as the seat of the sun, represents much the same as 
the sun does,—a state of love, and of the illumination porn A pcan iy 
from love in its highest intensity ; and the west is the same general state in a 

wer degree; so the south is expressive of a state of intelligence, with its 
attendant charity, in the highest brightness; and the north of the same as 
verging towards obscurity. us the east and west, and the south and north, 
are to each other, respectively, as the internal and external of one general 
principle. If the cardinal points did not bear, in the language of analogy, 
which is that of the Word of God, some such meaning, would they be so fre- 
quently noticed in that word; and this even in its prophecies and visions ?§ 

- a Gen. ii. 10, + Jerome, apud Lardner, Vol. XIL. p. 82.” 
re: _ As when John ¢ saw four angels standing on the four corners of the earth, 

ding the four winds of the earth. Rev. vii. 1.” 

§ “ See Ezekiel’s vision of the New Temple, in the last nine chapters of his 
book, and John’s of the New Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. For the general frequency with 
which the quarters are mentioned, sce a Concordance,” 
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Now what if four gospels were given, describing the history of the birth and 
ministry of the Lord Jesus Christ, with a reference to these four general 
states? to be divine streams of truth and wisdom, possessing, respectively, 
these general qualities? to form the unfailing rivers of the Christian Para. 
dise,—the church,—supplying to its inhabitants the waters of life? I throw 
out this suggestion, not as a certain truth, but because, to me, it yields a pro. 
bable reason for the number of the gospels, and because it includes ideas, 
which, as we shall see presently, tend considerably to clear up the mystery of 
their varying statements. To me, also, it appears _ evident, that the ob. 
viously distinct characters of the several gospels tally remarkably with those 
which this view supposes. Will not all who venerate these sacred narratives 
confess, that the Gospel of John displays the highest order of the illumination 
here alluded to, treating more openly of the highest subjects of divine illumi- 
nation, which are the true nature and character of Him whose history it re. 
lates, and the necessity of love to his name? that the Gospel of Luke, with 
its sweet delineations of charity, and luminous statements of so many essential 
truths, ranks next in clearness? and that those of Matthew and Mark, though 
fully imbued with the same spirit, treat their subjects in a more external 
manner, or clothe them with a somewhat thicker veil, and are to the former, 
respectively, what the north and west are to the south and east?”—Pp. 
581 —585. 

If it had been the author's object, by an extravagant caricature, to turn 
his whole system into burlesque, he surely could not have done it better. 
Nevertheless, as far as we can judge, he appears to be perfectly serious. 
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Art. V.— Personal Sketches of his 
own Times. By Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, Judge of the High Court 
of Admiralty in Ireland. 2 Vols. 
8vo. London. 1827. 


Tuis is an entertaining narrative, by 
a good-natured, garrulous old gentleman, 
of his life and times; from which some 
curious insights may be obtaived of the 
anomalies of Irish politics and character. 
We shall only indulge our readers with 
an entertaining sketch of the history of 
the rise and progress of the party opi- 
nions of the family. 

“« The anomaly of political principles 
among the Irish country gentlemen at 
that period was very extraordinary. They 

rofessed what they called ‘ unshaken 

yalty ;’ and yet they were unqualified 
partizans of Cromwell and William, two 
usurpers—one of them having de- 
throned his father-in-law, aud the > Aret 
decapitated his king. 

“The fifth of November was cele- 
brated in Dublin for the preservation of 
& Scottish king from gunpowder in Lon- 
don: then the thirtieth of January was 
much approved of by a great number of 
Irish, as the anniversary of making his 
son, Charles the First, shorter by the 
head ; and then the very same Irish ce- 
lebrated the restoration of Charles the 


Second, who was twice as bad as bis 
father ; and whilst they rejoiced in put- 
ting a crown upon the head of the son 
of the king who could not quietly keep 
his own head on, they never failed to 
drink bumpers to the memory of Old 
Noll, who had cut that king’s head of. 
To conclude, in order to commemorate 
the whole story, and make their children 
remember it, they dressed up a fat calf’s 
head on every anniversary of King 
Charles's throat being cut, and = 
smoked ham placed by the side of it, al 
parties partook thereof most happily, 
washing down the emblem and its a- 
companiment Wo as much claret 4 
they could hold. 

a Having thus proved their loyalty t 
James the First, and their attachment 
to his son’s murderer, = ag 
loyalty to one of his grandsons, 
ther a whom they were disloyal, they 
next proceeded to celebrate the 
day of William of Orange, 4 a 
who turned their king, his father-In-#™, 
out of the country, and who, mn all 
bability, would have given the ses 
another calf’s head for their celebra ae 
if his said father in-law bad not got 
of the way with the utmost expe 
and gone to live upon qasly ip - “itish 
with the natural enemies of the 
vation. 











“One part of the Irish people then 
invented a toast, called ‘ the glorious, 
‘ous, and immortal memory of William, 
the Dutchman ;’ whilst another raised 
a couuter-toast, called ‘ the memory of 
the chednut-horse’ that broke the ueck 
of the same King William. But, in my 
mind, (if | am to judge of past times 
by the corporation of Dublin,) it was 
only to colin an excuse for getting loyally 
drunk as often as possible, that they 
were so enthusiastically fond of making 
sentiments, as they called them. 

“ As to the politics of my family, we 
had, no doubt, some very substantial 
reasons for being both Cromwellians 
and Williamites : the one confirmed our 
grants, and the other preserved them for 
us: my family, indeed, had certainly not 
duly those, but other very especial rea- 
sous to be pleased with King William ; 
and though he gave them nothing, they 
kept what they had, which might have 
been lost but for his usurpation. 

“* During the short reign of James the 
Second in Ireland, those who were not 
for him were considered to be against 
him, and of course were subjected to the 
severities and confiscations usual in all 
civil wars. Amongst the rest, my great- 
grandfather, Colonel John Barrington, 
being a Protestant, and having no pre- 
dilection for King James, was ousted 
from his mansion and estates at Cul- 
lenaghmore by one O’Fagan, a Jacobite 

ig-‘maker and violent partizan, from 

ynakill, He was, notwithstanding, 
rather respectfully treated, and was al- 
lowed forty pounds a-year so long as he 
behaved himself. 

“ However, he only behaved well for 
a couple of months; at the end of which 
ume, with a party of his faithful tenants, 
he surprised the wig-maker, turned him 
out of possession in his turn, aud re- 
possessed himself of his mansion and 
estates, 

“The wig-maker, having escaped to 
Dublin, laid his complaint before the au- 
thorities ; and a party of soldiers were 

red to make short work of it, if the 
colonel did not submit on the first sum- 
mons, 

“The party demanded entrance, but 
were refused ; and a little firing from 
- Windows of the mansion took place. 

Ot being, however, tenable, it was suc- 
cessfully stormed; the old gamekeeper, 
John Neville, killed, and my great-grand- 

r taken prisoner, conveyed to the 
. -bead at Raheenduff, tried as a re- 
in w & certain Cornet M‘Mahon, and 
gy form ordered to be hanged iv ao 
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‘* At the appointed time, execution 
was punctually proceeded on; and so 
far as tying up the colonel to the cross- 
bar of his own gate, the sentence was 
actually put in force. But at the mo- 
ment the first haul was given to elevate 
him, Ned Doran, a tenant of the estate, 
who was a trooper in King James's army, 
rode up to the gate—himself and horse 
in a state of complete exhaustion. He 
saw with horror his landlord strung up, 
and exclaimed,— 

* *Holloa! holloa! blood and ouns, 
boys! cut down the colonel! cut down 
the colonel! or ye’ll be all hanged yeer- 
selves, ye villains of the world, ye! I 
am straight from the Boyne Water, 
through thick and thin: ough, by the 
hokys! we're all cut up and kilt to the 
devil and back agin—Jemmy’s ore 4 oe 
bad luck to him, without a ‘ good bye to 
yees !’—or, * kiss my ——!’—or the least 
civility in life !’ 

** My grandfather’s hangman lost no 
time in getting off, leaving the colonel 
slung fast by the neck to the gate-posts, 
But Doran soon cut him down, and fell 
on his knees to beg pardon of his land- 
lord, the holy Virgin, and King William 
from the Boyne Water. 

“The colonel obtained the trooper 
pardon, and he was ever after a faithful 
adherent. He was the grandfather of 
Lieutenant-colonel Doran, of the Irish 
brigade, afterwards, if | recollect rightly, 
of the 47th regiment—the officer who 
cut a German colonel’s head clean off in 
the mess-room at Lisbon, after dinner, 
with one slice of his sabre. He dined 
with me repeatedly at Paris about six 
years since, and was the most disfigured 
warrior that could possibly be imagined. 
When he left Cullenagh for the Conti- 
nent, in 1783, he was as fine, a clever- 
looking young farmer as could be secu ; 
but he had been blown up once or twice 
in storming batteries, which, with a few 
gashes across his features, and the obvi- 
ous aid of numerous pipes of wine, or 
something not weaker, had so spoiled 
his beauty, that he had become of late 
absolutely frightful. 

‘« This occurrence of my great-grand- 
father fixed the political creed of my 
family. On the first of July, the orauge- 
lily was sure to garnish every window in 
the mansion ; the hereditary petercroes 
scarcely ceased vera No Leena 
to glorify the victory 0 , 
it ene ‘of on Same, ~~" oo the 

rdener’s wife, who was ap a 
ribbon round the mouth of it, which 
had stopped for fear of eecidents. 
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Arr. VIL—The Female Missionary There is truth as well as beauty in the 
Advocate. Uoldsworth, St. Paul’s following sentences : 
‘ ae or » . 
Churchyard. 1827. I8mo. Pp. 96. ,, False is the notion that the henn 
We make no apology for introducing heart 
to the notice of our readers, the humble Can feel no real sympathy with those 
production of one who, while suffering Whose joys or sorrows never were its 
under numerous and depressing evils of own ; 
poverty, has endeavoured to display, in A strong imagination may impress 
verses of considerable harmony and beau- Upon the tablet of a feeling heart, 
ty, the principles and feelings by which So deep a colouring of another's woe 
those females are guided who so warmly As may portray (if it does not exceed) 
support the several missions of our or- ‘The real anguish that the sufferer feels, 
thodox fellow-christians; for piety and Again, we see the hard, obdurate heart 
benevolence are not of any creed. And Though weeping floods of sorrow for 


at a time when Unitarians are looking itself, 

with earnest expectation to India, as a Stil] thinks another’s grief below its 
field promising a glorious harvest if it be own.”’ , 

diligently cultivated, the example may 

excite a spirit of holy emulation, which We shall content ourselves with one 


would give still greater vigour to our more extract. 
Missionary exertions, and render success 
no longer doubtful, even to the most ti- 
mid advocates of our foreign cause, 

The Editor in his preface says, ** The 
following work is the production of a 
poor but pious female, in the evening of 
life ; and designed to avert the object of 
her acute apprehension, a Workhouse !"’ 

After a short Introduction, the Poem 
is interlocutory. The characters of the 
speakers are very well supported; and 


‘* True, in the sweets of solitude I liv'd, 

My prayers were wafted by the balmy 
gale, 

And echoing cares resounded to my 
hymns ; 

’Tis true my thoughts enwrapt in things 
divine, 

Aspired to scenes beyond this nether 
world ; 

And when my tears bedewed the sacred 


ed" spot 
the short sketches of their joys or sor- ,,, “I , 
. > > ~ 4 = . ) Cc r | ul 
rows, Which they are made to give, evince “ yee ate the object of my yous 
the author's acquaintance with human — 


My heart receded from all earthly joy, 

And long’d to join his spirit in the skies; 

Yet the bright hope which then engaged 
my soul, 

Revealing heavenly glories to my view, 

Strange to relate, did not enlarge my 


nature, and her poetic talent ; while they 
are made strictly subservient to her main 
object, which, as the title imports, is to 
persuade to female missionary exertions, 
The Poem thus commences ; 


‘* Fair was the evening, while the setting heart, 

1 oe : : , Nor give me those benevolent desires 
Pour’d o’er the hills his last departing Which true religion ever should inspire. 

ray, : ta And wherefore ? "twas an idol love that 
And bade the vales adieu ; resigning now wean'd 
His blazing honours, and his sultry reign, M y heart from earth, and all its vain de- 
To that fair orb, who, with reflected light, lights : 
Sheds: gentler beams to cheer the mid- [In sullen mood I bade the world farewell, 

; night hour. Not because heaven possesses brighter 
Mild Queen of Night! ‘ Nocturnal friend charms, 
of man | But because that which I had made my 
hy soften’d splendours to the mind re- heaven 
l No more my eyes or ears delighted met. 


The visit of thy Maker to this world; 
The brightness of his Father's glory! He The poetry is unequal: bat we cam 


Hid the refulgence of his awful brow, assure our readers, and young friends 
And veil’d his grandeur in the human especially, that they will find much be 
form : to interest and instruct them in this lit- 


Yet, in his spotless purity of life— tle poem. And if it should excite auy 
in wonders of benevolence and power— __ to greater exertions in the cause of rel 
In doctrines that proclaimed the sinner’s gion, our purpose in this notice will 


friend— answered, while the aged and deserving 
= the glory human sight could author will reap some advantage. 
hee 
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Pritish and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, 


Tur Second Anniversary of this So- 
ciety was held on Wednesday and Tburs- 
day, the 6th and 7th of June. The meet- 
ing for transacting the annual business 
was held at the Unitarian Chapel, South 
Place, Finsbury, on Wednesday morning: 
Joun Curistie, Esq., in the Chair. 

The CHatinrMAN observed, that it be- 
came his duty, as Treasurer of the So- 
ciety, to read the statement of their 
funds, which, he was happy to say, were 
in a flourishing condition. He then 
enumerated the various items of receipt 
and expenditure, from which it appeared, 
that during the last year the former had 
amounted to the sum of 1138/. 18s. ; to 
which was to be added the balance of 
429/. 4s, 9d. in the hands of the Trea- 
surer at the last Anniversary, which, 
with the exception of 359%. 14s. lld. 
yet remainivog in his hands, had been 
expended in effecting the diffusion of 
Unitarian principles in this and other 
countries, 

The Rev. R. Asrtanp, the Secretary, 
read the Report of the proceedings of 
the Committee during the past year. It 
commenced by stating, that the result of 
their exertions for the spread of true 
and liberal Christianity, was on the 
whole satisfactory, and that their labours 
had not altogether been in vain. ‘The 
Report was divided into four parts: Ist. 
lhe Home Department; 2d. Civil Rights; 
3d. The Book Departinent; 4th. Foreign 
Department, Upon the first, it stated, 
that the principles of Unitarianism were 
making slow but promising progress in 
various parts of the United Kingdom. 
A mission had been planted in the Pot- 
terles of Staffordshire, among a dense 
popalation, under the ministry of Mr. 
larke, and from his reports there was 
ne prospect of the most gratifying 
Uecess, In Kent and Sussex, another 
gentleman, in the service of the Asso- 
lathe was employed, but hitherto with 
= apparent success, In Suffolk, their 
their wore a more promising aspect; 
rel end had been most inde- 
antici e, and great good was confidently 
all hie ee from his labours, He, like 

, ae. had been much perse- 
. ¥¥y Various sects of Christians, Me- 
thodists, Presbyterians, Baptists, "Ran- 
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ters, and Churchmen: all of whom, 
however, he had challenged to argu- 
ment; but all of whom had declined. 
At one place the clergyman gave notice 
of his intention to preach twelve lectures 
ou the orthodox doctrines of Christi- 
anity; and he immediately announced 
that he would preach from the same texts 
in rotation, and subsequently six ser- 
mons on the non-cternity of future pu- 
nishment. ‘The Report then enumerated 
some other places in Gloucestershire and 
Yorkshire, avd concluded the first part 
with copious extracts of correspondence 
with an Unitarian minister in the north 
of Ireland, 

The Report then proceeded to detail 
the exertions of the Committee for the 
attainment and preservation of their 
civil rights. It stated that, owing to the 
lamentable illness of their firm and 
steady friend (Lord Liverpool), it became 
a matter of serious consideration whe.- 
ther the present session was a fit and 
proper period for them again to press 
their peculiar claims upon the attention 
of the Legislature ; but after the calmest 
deliberation they could give to the sub- 
ject, they were decidedly of opinion that 
it was, and they had consequently got 
their Bill (the Unitarian Marriage Bill) 
introduced into Parliament. They be- 
lieved that they had little opposition to 
apprehend to the principle of the Bill, 
although much to the mode in which the 
relief they sought should be granted. 
Anxious, therefore, to meet the views, 
opinions, and prejudices of all parties, 
they had solicited an interview with Lord 
Liverpool, for the purpose of taking his 
advice on that important measure, which 
interview he readily granted ; but which 
his lamented illness prevented taking 
place. They had, therefore, introduced the 
present Bill in a different form to that in 
which it had heretofore been presented. 
It contained a short form of words to be 
used on the marriage of Unitarians in 
the Established Church or vestry, before 
the clergyman, and at his option; and 
upon the payment of his usual fee, the 
marriage was to be registered and con- 
sidered legal. ‘This Bill had made some 
way in its progress through the Com- 
mons, and the Committee were in hopes 
that it would this session get far 
advanced in the Upper House for them 
to learn, if not the positive, of which 
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they despaired, at least the negative ob- 
jections of the noble Lords ; so that if it 
was then lost, they might be prepared to 
remove or meet those objections on a 
future occasion. The plan of this Bill, 
or something like it, had received the 
unqualified approval of Lord Liverpool ; 
but the Committee did not disguise the 
fact of much repuguance being enter- 
tained against it in certain quarters. 
They trusted, however, though their pro- 
gress was exceedingly slow, they should 
finally succeed in the removal of what all 
ies acknowledged to be a grievance. 
The Report next proceeded to detail the 
strenuous efforts that had recently been 
made by the various denomiuations of 
Protestant Dissenters for the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts, in all 
which endeavours the Committee had 
cordially joined. ‘These details have been 
so recently before the public, that it is 
unnecessary for us to repeat them. It 
dilated at much length on the impolicy 
and disgracefulness of the apathy mani- 
fested by the Dissenters in suffering their 
just claims so long to remain dormant ; 
and expressed their unqualified disap- 
proval, a disapproval in which they were 
joined by the most influential among the 
Dissenters themselves, as well as Lord 
John Russell aud Mr. John Smith, M P., 
the intended mover and seconder of the 
measure, of the postponement of that 
important question. It then alluded to 
the expressions of opposition from Mr. 
Cauning, which, however, they trusted, 
were Ouly for reasons of temporary ex- 
pedience ; and they confidently antici- 
pated the speedy removal of these unjust 
and mischievous statutes, It then glanced 
at the opposition of certain Dissenters to 
Catholic Emancipation; but, while it 
regretted that any should be found who 
would resist that measure of justice aud 
sound policy, they believed that it was 
coufmed to a very small number, and 
these of the most ibliterate of the body. 
The Rev. Dr. Rees read the Report 
of the Book and Tract Department. It 
stated the jenction of the Unitarian Book 
Society with the Association, and that 
books and tracts had been distributed in 
Caloutta, Paris, Glasgow, and in various 
ether towus iu England and Scotland. 
It also announced, that the Monthly Re- 
pesitory had been purchased by the As- 
sociauon, with the aid ef donations and 
loans from private individuals, and would 
im future be conducted under the direc- 
tion of the Committee. 
Mr. Bowntne read, in the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. Fox, the Report of the 
Foreign Department, It stated, that a 
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mission had been established at Calcntta 
under the superintendence of Mr, Adam, 
from which place, by the next Anniver. 
sary, they hoped to receive gratifying 
accounts of the spread of Unitarian prin. 
ciples. At Madras, a Unitarian Chorch 
had been for some years in existence, 
but it appeared to be making but little 
progress. ‘lhe Committee said, that they 
had called on their Indian friends w 
fulfil their geverous promises as to the 
Calcutta Chapel and mission; and, in 
deed, ov all who looked with hope and 
with interest on the spread of Christian 
truth (associated as it was, with one of 
the most illustrious names which ever 
graced the Anglo-Indian pages) over a 
territory wider in extent, and vaster in 
population, than ever before submitted 
to the dominion of strangers. In a 
country, it was added, where idolatry 
and superstition in their most barbarous 
and disgusting forms had had their ti- 
umphant, their immemorial reign ; where 
the few gleams of truth which might be 
discovered by learned industry, in the 
obscure records of the past, had been 
wholly overshadowed and darkened by 
the grossest and foulest polytheism; 
nove could watch the uprising of the day- 
star of a holier and a purer taith, with- 
out anxiety and joy, without the desire 
and the attempt to diffuse its happy ia- 
fluences. The Report further stated, that 
in the United States of America, mea- 
sures had been taken to unite the diffe- 
reut and scattered Unitarian interests 
into one grand and efficient body, from 
which the happiest results were antici- 
pated. From Transylvania, which might 
be deemed the mother-country of Unita- 
rianism, the Committee had received the 
most gratifying accounts. The number 
who professed that faith in that quarter, 
was estimated at 50,000. The superin- 
tending authority was vested in the preses 
of the general Synod. A_ college had 
long been established at Klausenberg, 
which contained about 300 students; be- 
sides, there were two gymnasia, or pre- 
paratory schools, at Thomburg and Ke- 
resztur. In France, and other couutries 
on the continent, the Committee flat- 
tered themselves they saw an 

for the introduction of their tenets. Tbe 


Report concluded with lame the 
severe indisposition of their ue 


cretary, Mr. Fox, which preven 
from continuing his splendid and useful 
services to the Association. 

Mr. Younc rose to ask some — 
He wished to know more eat 
he could gather from the Report, 
progress had been made by their foreig 





. The mission at Calcutta, 
for instance, had cost the Society a great 
deal of mouey; and it did not appear 
that any thing was done, or was even 
likely to be done. 

The CHatrMAN said, he was sure his 
worthy friend would see that he was out 
of order. He was quite convinced that 
he had, with them, but one object at 
heart, the good of the Society; but he 
must remind him, that it was not usual, 
and must be exceedingly inconvenient, 
to allow discussions at such meetings, 
when there was no question before the 
Chair. 

Mr. Youno insisted that he was per- 
fectly in order. He was, he believed, one 
of the oldest subscribers present ; and it 
was not to be presumed that he should 
be called upon to vote approval of a Re- 
port, the tenth part of which he could 
not carry in his head, and great part of 
which, as he even understood it, he en- 
tirely disapproved of. 

The Rev. Mr. MARDON begged to say a 
few words in explanation, The mission 
at Calcutta, to which the worthy gentle- 
man appeared to direct his chief opposi- 
tion, was not supported by the funds of 
the Society, but by separate funds, raised 
for that express purpose, and of which 
the Committee were only the medium of 
transmission, He trusted, that through 
the means of these supplies, the primi- 
tive truths of Christianity would rise on 
the ruins of Heathenism in the East In- 


Mr. Youne was not aware of that fact, 
and it proved the propriety of his inqui- 
ries ; had he known it, some of them, at 
least, would have been spared. He was 
yet convinced, that he was justified in 
putting these questions, and that, indeed, 
was a wholesome practice. On this 
occasion he should not, however, press 
them any further, but content himself 
with saying, that he should have been 
better pleased had the Society confined 

operations, at least for the present, 
to home, where there was abundance of 
room, and where the ‘‘ fields were white 
— harvest.” 

fT. SURRIDGE said, he was delighted 
at the of the connexions which 
were likely to take place in the East. 
- es ry thrilled with rapture at 

thought o lorious ise be- 
- ised, ¥ iis sa: 

motion that the Report be re- 

and printed, was then put and 


The Rev, Dr. REES ‘ 
ine = moved the follow 
“ That this Meeting lament. that cir- 
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cumstances unavoidably occurred to post- 
pone their application to Parliament for 
relief from the operation of the Mar- 
riage Law, to so late a period of the 
session. That the thanks of the Meet. 
ing be given to Mr, W. Smith, for bring- 
ing the matter forward again, and that 
he be earnestly requested to endeavour 
to get the Bill passed through its stages 
in the House of Commons as early as 
possible, so as at least to obtain the 
benefit of a debate in the House of Lords; 
and that the Committee be instructed, in 
the event of the failure of the Bill in the 
present session, to take active measures 
for a renewal of the application at the 
commencement of the ensuing session of 
Parliament; and that the above reso- 
lution be immediately communicated by 
the Secretary to Mr. W. Smith.” ' 

He expressed his deep regret at the 
present state of the law, and trusted that 
the voice of the Meeting would give a 
new stimulus to their parliamentary ad- 
vocates. 

The motion was put and carried una- 
nimously, 

The Rev. Mr. AspLanp rose and said, 
that before moving the resolution which 
he held in his hand, he thought it right 
to intimate to the Meeting that a petition 
lay for signature in the vestry, having 
reference to one part of the abominable 
system of couscience-worrying. The 
question as to the Test and Corporation 
Laws, he observed, pressed peculiarly 
on their attention at the present moment, 
They learned from the Report that it 
had been postponed, according to a reso- 
lution passed by the United Committee, 
against the avowed opinions of Lord 
John Russell and Mr. John Smith. At 
the passing of that resolution, he had 
the honour to be in the minority, And 
on that occasion he could not help ex- 
pressing his regret, that he entirely dif- 
fered in opinion with the majority of his 
brethren and associates. He thought the 
step they had taken was one 
to injure their interests; it was a step 
backwards ; aud more had been lost by 
it than could be regained in many suc- 
cessive years. He conceived thet the 
question could not be forwarded unless 
the Dissenters were firm, united, and 
resolute, and determined not to take in- 
structions from Members of Parliament, 
but to exercise their undoubted privilege 
of giving them. They (the Dissenters) 

ggrieved 
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self-reproach for uot attempting, years 
ago, to throw off the burthen. If they 
did not make a vigorous effort, it seemed 
likely that they would bear the burthen 
during the whole term of their natural 
lives. The Dissenters should, therefore, 
pledge themselves as men and as Chris- 
tians, never to allow the question to lie 
dormant, but to pursue their way to the 
Legislature, through good and through 
evil report; and if they refused to grant 
their rights, they should always hear of 
their wrongs. The Legislature might in 
that way be forced into the charity of 
the unjust judge, who did what was right, 
that he might no louger be troubled with 
hearing what was wrong. ‘The Rev. gen- 
tleman concluded by moving the follow- 
ing resolution :-— 

*“* That this Meeting agrees in the 

opinion, and participates in the feelings 
of the Comminee, on the subject of the 
»ostponement of the application to Par- 
iament for relief from the Corporation 
and Test Acts, and that the resolution of 
the Committee upon this subject is here- 
by adopted as the resolution of this 
Meeting; viz. That we feel unfeigned 
and deep regret that the majority of the 
United Committee saw reasons sufficient, 
in their view, to justify the postponement 
of the question of the repeal of the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts for the present 
session of Parliament; that we would 
most earnestly impress upon the United 
Committee, and upon the Dissenters ge- 
nerally, that the great cause can be pro- 
moted in and out of Parliament by dis- 
cussion alone ; and that we trust that no 
occurrences whatever will be hereafter 
suffered to interfere with the steady, un- 
failing, and increasing exertions of the 
Dissenters, to relieve themselves and 
their posterity from the oppression of 
these uvjust, and mischievous, and abo- 
mipable statutes,” 

The Rev. Dr. Rees, in seconding the 
motion, said, he concurred in all that had 
fallen from his Reverend friend. Like 
him, he was neither afraid nor ashamed 
to confess, that in the United Committee 
he had also lifted his voice against the 
postponement of the question. 

The xesolution was put and carried. 

Mr. Bowrine said, that he had had 
the honour of following the footsteps of 
his Reverend triends on the occasion to 
which they had referred. He was not of 
opinion, however, chat they ought to be 
deterred by the decision of the Com- 
mittee from regaining the ground they 
had lost. By peteade submitting to that 
dictum, their friends and foes would con- 
sider the Dissenters to be the same doubt- 


ful and backward race, who had for forty 
years borne the opprobrium of these dis. 
graceful and abominable statutes, He 
was glad to find that the Honourable 
Member who had agreed to second the 
motion for their repeal, agreed with him 
(Mr. B.), that they had retreated from 
action when victory was iu sight, That 
Honourable Member had expressed his 
willingness to advocate their canse, 
whenever his services were requested by 
the body of Dissenters. When they were 
taunted with the observation of the First 
Lord of the Treasury, that their grier- 
ances were theoretic, they ought to put 
themselves in motion, to shew that Right 
Honourable Gentleman that his position 
was false—that their grievances were real, 
and their chains intolerable, and that 
they would wear them no longer, Some 
colour was certainly given to the remark, 
by their agreeing to wait another session 
for the discussion of their claims, Dan- 
gerous and imprudent, however, as that 
postponement was, it had yet caused light 
to arise; teaching the Dissenters this 
lesson—that by using all the influence 
they possessed, such an impulse might be 
given, as that, do what they would, or 
resolve what they choose, they could not 
bat go forward. He then moved— 

** That the above resolution be respect- 
fully communicated, by the Chairman and 
Secretary, to Lord John Russell and John 
Smith, Esq., and that they be assured of 
the full confidence of this Meeting in 
their future exertions on behalf of Reli- 
gious Liberty, whatever may be the state 
of political parties, and even though from 
any motives any portion of the Protestant 
Dissenters should be inclined to withdraw 
the statement of their grievances from 
the notice of the Legislature.” 

Mr. Corpext seconded the resolution, 
which was then put and carried, 

Mr. Ricumonp moved— ; 

“That the cordial thanks of this 
Meeting be given to Lord Johu Rassell 
aud John Smith, Esq., for the readiness 
with which they undertook to} 
the question of the Corporation and Test 
Acts into the House of Commons; for 
their willingness way, oe ree 

ledge, notwithstanding the dou 
wae of some of the Protestant Dissenters 
themselves; and for their constant 
signal services in Parliament to the - 
cause of Civil and Religious Liberty. 

The learned gentleman justified ~ 
United Committee for the step they ® 
taken, He did not regret the opposition 
which it had stirred up, because it woukd 
preserve the stimulus for the next s® 
sion of Parliament; but circumstanced 





as the Dissenters were, he did not think 
that they could at present come before 
the Legislature with a good grace. 

Mr. Hornay said, that although he 
entirely differed from the mover of the 
resolution in what he had said, yet he 
gave his cordial support to the resolution. 

The resolution was then put and car- 
ried. 

Mr, Epwarpo Tavtor, after a few pre- 
fatory remarks, moved— 

“ That this Meeting approves.of the 
proceedings of the Committee in sending 
Deputies to the United Committee for 
conducting the application to Parliament 
for the repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts. That the Committee are 
hereby empowered to renew the deputa- 
tion for the year eusuing, with such in- 
structions and provisions a8 may appear 
to them expedient; and that it be recom- 
mended to such of the Committee as are 
now present, to choose the Deputies be- 
fore they separate.” 

Several other resolutions, connected 
with the routine busivess of the Associa- 
tion, Were then passed; after which, at 
about four o'clock, the Meeting separated. 
The following gentlemen were elected 
into office for the ensuing year : 

John Christie, Esq., 52, Mark Lane, 
Treasurer, 

_ Thomas Hornby, Esq., 31, St. Swith-- 
in’s Lanc, Lombard Street, Deputy Trea- 
surer. 

Rev. R. Aspland, Hackney, Secretary. 

John Bowring, Esq., Hackney, Secre- 
tary for the Foreign Department. 

Rev. Dr. Rees, Kennington, Secretary 
Sor the Book Department, 

Edgar ‘Taylor, Esq., King’s Bench 
Walk, Temple, Solicitor. 

_ Committee, Messrs. John Cordell, David 

Eaton, James Esdaile, John Fisher, 
Thomas F. Gibson, Samuel Hart, Jabez 
Jackson, Jesse Middleton, Samuel Pett, 
Christopher Richmond, Richard Surridge, 
Edward Taylor, Richard Taylor, Henry 
Tay lor, F. F. Teschemacher. 

Auditors, 3. E. Nettervill, Lawrence 
Marshall, Ebenezer Johnston, Esqrs. 


Iu the evening there was a religious 
service at the Chapel. The introductory 
service was conducted by the Rey. J. O. 
Squier, of Saffron Walden, after which, 
tm consequence of the severe indisposi- 
ttou of Mr. Small, [we regret to add, 
since deceased,] who had been appointed 
w preach, the Rev. Ed. Taggart, of Nor- 
wich, delivered an able and interesting 
en from Matt. xviii, 15—18, on the 

ture and Constitution of a Christian 
Church, 
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On Thursday morning there was a 
second religious service. The hymns 
were given out by the Rev. E. Chapman, 
of Deptford; and the introductory and 
devotional services were conducted by 
the Rev. Russell Scott, of Portsmouth, 
and the Rev. B. Mardon, of Maidstone ; 
after which the Rev, John Kenrick, of 
York, delivered an admirable discourse, 
equally distinguished by the soundness 
of its principles, the eloquence of its 
diction, and the Christian benevolence 
of its spirit. As we doubt not the dis- 
course will shortly be published, we shall 
content ourselves with a shorter report 
of it than we should otherwise have felt 
it our duty to present to our readers. 

The preachertook for his text, 2 Thess. 
ii. and the latter clause of the 7th verse : 
‘* He who now letteth will let, until he 
be taken out of the way.” After advert- 
ing briefly to the more common inter- 
pretations of the passage, as applied to 
the head of the Roman Church, and to 
other churches and sects which were 
deemed to be corrupt in their doctrine 
and worship, the preacher stated his in- 
tention to pass these by, and to use the 
words as a general maxim applicable to 
the occasion of the meeting. He pro- 
posed to consider what the principal 
obstacles were against which the advo- 
cates of the doctrines of Unitarianism 
must expect to contend; whence these 
obstacles arose; and by what means 
they must be removed. He did not in- 
tend to take the usual course in stating 
the various obstacles to the diffusion of 
Unitarianism, but would confine him- 
self to a particular class of difficulties, to 
such as arose from the state of society, 
from the influence of existing institu- 
tions, and from the prevailing habits of 
thought and action in the religious world. 

The first difficulty he would state was 
the reluctance of mankind to any exten- 
sive change iu their opinions, especially 
on religious subjects. Pride. rendered 
them averse to believe that the opinions 
they had held were erroneous, and indo- 
lence disinclined them to the task of ex- 
amining and reforming their principles. 
New truths in religion and science had 
on these accounts always had to en- 
counter opposition. ‘The doctrines of 
Unitarianism were also objected to as 
being false as well as new. He then 
considered in what way it was most 
advisable to meet these objections. He 


was for no temporising policy. In his 
opinion we ought not to coalae human 


society as an intellectual infirmary where- 


i are i of receiving intel- 
tected light and intellectual food. The 
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generality of men should rather be re- 
garded as in a healthy state, ready to 
receive and to improve them for their 
jutellectual illumination and _ nourish- 
ment. 

The second difficulty he enumerated 
was, that the interests, as well as the 
feelings, of men was opposed to the 
reception of Unitarianism. ‘This difli- 
culty arose principally from connecting 
the doctrines of religion with temporal 
advantages, and protecting the opinions 
of a favoured class by civil rewards aud 
punishments. Wherever there was a 
church defended by tests, and by civil 
emoluments and penalties, there must 
always exist obstacles to the reception 
of religious truth. Such distinctions en- 
couraged an uncharitable spirit towards 
those who dissented from the privileged 
creed, gave occasion to railing accusa- 
tions against them, subjected them to 
the charge of schism, and to the de- 
nunciation of the pains of hell. The 
preacher thea applied these statements 
with great force to the state of religion 
in this country, and the difficulties in 
which it involved Unitarians. 

A third difficulty arose from an opi- 
nion generally prevalent, that the free 
exercise of inquiry on religion is dan- 
gerous to our future salvation, It had 
been customary to connect salvation 
with certain opinions. It had been held 
by the Church of Rome that there was 
no salvation out of its pale. Every Pro- 
testant church had kept to the language 
of the Roman church on this point as 
nearly as it could in consistency with its 
professed principles. Each had assumed 
that it alone was the true church, and 
all churches had held as necessary to 
salvation the opinions to which Unita- 
rianism is opposed. Sects which did 
not possess the influence of churches 
established by law, had equally de- 
nounced Unitarianism as a dangerous 
system, and excited a prejudice against 
it by misrepresentations. He consider- 
ed no obstacles so strong against the 
progress of truth as this doctrine, thut 
there is no salvation but in the belief of 
particular tenets. After illustrating this 
remark the preacher stated a fourth diffi- 
culty to be,— 

The prevalent opinion that Unitarian- 
ism leads to iufidelity.—This opinion he 
considered wader its various modifica- 
tions, and disproved by the most con- 
oan | reasons , and concluded his argu- 
ment by shewing that some of the ablest 
defenders of Christianity had been found 
in the ranks of those who had departed 
frum the orthodox standard of faith. 


The preacher then remarked, that the 
number of Unitarians was not to be 
correctly estimated by those who openly 
professed the Unitarian doctrine, [f 
was well known that many thought with 
them who did not deem it necessary to 
act with them; that many adhered to 
the national church because their ip- 
terests were connected with it; and 
others, because they considered the 
maintenance of a national church ne. 
cessary to the interests of religion— 
The hopes of Unitariaus must rest on 
the advancement of knowledge. Reli- 
gion must be progressive. It would be 
modified by the intellectual state of the 
world, Every step iv the improvement 
of the understanding, he cousidered a 
step in the advancement of a more pure 
system of religion. The hope of better 
things was also encouraged by the in- 
tellectual activity already devoted to re- 
ligious and scriptural inquiries. The 
increased attention to biblical criticism, 
of which an example had been set by 
other countries, could not fail to pro- 
duce the happiest effect in leading to 
the true knowledge of the meaning of 
the apostolic writers. 

In conclusion, the preacher, adverting 
to the Association, remarked, that he 
considered that part of its constitution 
peculiarly excelleat which proposed to 
diffuse religious truth in a popular form 
through the medium of the pulpit and 
the press. It was of great importance 
thus to instruct the lower classes. 
Whatever they were in their principles 
and practice, such would be the nation 
of which they form the substantial part. 
The result of the labours of the Asso- 
ciation were not, he said, to be judged 
of by what might appear in the com- 
paratively short period comprehended in 
the life of man, but by what they would 
ultimately be in the completion of the 
great year of the Almighty, in a fatere 
and remote period, which was known © 
Him alone. If, therefore, its present 
success should not equal the wishes of 
its friends and advocates, they ought 
not to be discouraged, but trust their 
cause to him who disposes of all events 
according to his own pleasure. 

In the afternoon the subscribers and 
friends of the Association, to the pum- 
ber of about two hundred, dined together 
at the London Tavern, in Bishopseate 
Street; G. W. Wood, Esq., of Man- 
chester, in the chair. 

After the usual loyal toasts had been 
drunk, subsequently to Non nobis 
being sung, the Chairman said, that the 
next toast that he was about to propos, 














































was one that had long been a standing 

twwast among Protestant Dissenters. An 

Houourable Member of Parliament, and 

eue who now belonged to the Upper 

House, had said, at a late meeting, that 

it was a sentiment which the Opposition 

had been in the habit of appropriating to 
themselves, but that he did not kuow 
why such an appropriation should exist ; 
and he therefore proposed, that the 
Tories should receive it with as much 
enthusiasm as the Whigs. Since then 
the toast he had to propose was no 
longer peculiarly appropriated to them; 
they were at least bound to shew in 
drinking it, that they had lost none of 
the zeal which they formerly entertained 
for it, because they found that others 
were desirous of sharing in the honour. 

He begged pardon for intruding on the 

company with these introductory re- 

marks, and would conclude with pro- 
posing, ‘* Civil and religious liberty all 
the world over,” 

The toast being drunk, the CuaiRMAN 
said that he had been requested to an- 
nounce, that a petition to buth Houses, 
in unison with the sentiment which he 
had just proposed, had been prepared, and 
that it was now lying in the room for 
signatures from such gentlemen as might 
be willing to subscribe it; and as it 
wight be interesting to all to know its 
contents, he would request Mr. Edward 
Taylor to read it to the company. 

Mr. E. Tayor then read the following 
pettion ; 

“To the Right Honourable the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Parliament as- 
sembled. 


“‘ The humble petition of the undersign- 
ed, being persons assembling as in- 
dividual or representative Members, at 
the Annual General Meeting of the 
Unitarian Dissenters of England, 

** Sheweth, 

“That your petitioners are, in com- 
mon with other noncouformists, de- 
clared by law to be unworthy of occu- 
pying any place or office in the govern- 
ment or corporations, and of trust uader 
his Majesty. 

“That your petitioners were, on ac- 
count of their religious opinions, sub- 
jected, until lately, to laws conceived in 

bitterest spirit of persecution, but 

from which they have been relieved by a 

more just, humane, and enlightened 

licy, whose existence and progress they 
gratefully acknowledge, 
2N2 
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** That in all the ¢ffurts which, as 
Dissenters or as a particular branch of 
Dissenters, they have made or may con- 
tinue to make, for their emancipation 
from the penal enactments which more 
immediately affect themselves, your pe- 
titioners value any suecess which may 
follow their exertions, in the exact pro- 
portion in which it may conduce to the 
assertion and establishment of the most 
extended principles of religious liberty, 
and as it may tend to defeat and render 
odious that unjust, absurd, and impolitie 
exercise of power, by which the commu- 
nity is divided into oppressed and op- 
pressing classes, and religious opinion is 
made the pretence for civil disabilities, 
preferences, aud exclusions, 

** That your petitioners have zealously 
concurred individually, and in their im- 
mediate circles, in petitions aud remon- 
strances against the cnactments by which 
Protesfant Dissenters are with peculiar 
injustice and inconsistency made to feel 
the weight of insulting and degrading 
laws, avowedly directed to other ob- 
jects, and now preserved only by pre- 
judice or misconception ; but they gladl 
avail themselves of the opportunity af- 
forded by the meeting of some of their 
brethren from all parts of the kingdom, 
thus to record, as a body, their solemn 
declaration, which they are convinced 
would be echoed by the vast majority of 
their dissenting brethren of every deno- 
mination—that their desire for the bles- 
sings of liberty is limited by no reserves 
or qualifications; that it is clogged by 
no exceptions; that they seek to vindi- 
cate fur conscience, and therefore for 
true religion, the free and unbiassed ex- 
ercise of the judgment and understand- 
ing; and that every where, and in every 
shape they deprecate, as alike futile, im- 
politic, and unjust, the principle of per- 
secution, or the assumption of a right 
either to reward, to tolerate, or to pu- 
nish, in matters which they believe to 
be too high for human controul. 

‘< Your petitioners, therefore, humbly 
pray your Honourable House, as the 
prayer most consonant to their feelin 
and understandings, most worthy in 
their judgmeut to be uttered by a Chris- 
tian and a well-wisher to fellow- 
creatures, to discard for ever the wretch- 
ed relics of ignorant and misguided zeal, 
by abolishing all penal laws in 
of religion, and, by placing all the mem- 
bers of the yon in one 
ot ait ooting ; 
sions and distractions by which — 
and Protestant, Churchmen and 
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ters, are seduced into the nnchristian 
habit of regarding each other with feel- 
ings wholly inconsistent with brotherly 
kindness and charity; and to legislate 
upon those sound and enlightened prin- 
ciples of freedom which can alone se- 
cure to any community peace and har- 
mouy, and prosperity and honourable 
fame. 

‘* And your petitioners shall ever 
pray.” 


The CuairMan said, that having paid 
their respects to the Sovereign as loyal 
men, and to the cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty as good subjects of a free 
state, he would next call their attention 
to the particular object of the day; and 
in so doing would give them, for the next 
toast, ‘The British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association,” 

The toast was drunk with loud cheers. 


The Treasurer, Joun Curistiv, Esq, 
said, that in convexion with the toast 
which they had just drunk, he would say 
a few words relative to the funds of the 
Association, The present was the first 
anniversary of this institution, which 
united in itself allthe former Unitarian 
Societies, and by which union it was 
expected that more good might be done 
than by keeping them separate. With 
respect to their finances, they had received 
various sums from the Unitarian Fund and 
Civil Right Association, and a valuable 
stock of books from the Unitariau Book 
Society; so that, at present, their funds 
and property were in a most promising 
condition; and he had no doubt that 
he should be able to announce, in the 
course of the evening, that the funds 
had derived a still further augmentation 
from the bounty of those gentlemen who 
were present, 

The CuatrMan begged to propose the 
health of his friend on his right hand, 
the Rev. Johu Kenrick, with many thanks 
to him for the excellent discourse which 
he had given them that morning. 

The Rev. John Kenrick begged leave to 
return his most sincere thanks for the 
kind and flattering manner in which they 
had drunk his health. He could truly 
say, that no one could be better con- 
vinced than he was himself of his own 
deficiency in many material pojuts ne- 
cessary to grace the cause which he had 
undertaken to advocate; but he never- 
theless held it to be a part of a Chris- 
tian’s duty, however humble his talent, 
to comply with the demand made upon 
him, lest he should bring on himself the 
imputation of being a slothful servant iu 


the vineyard, like that one who, because 
he had but one talent, would vot trou- 
ble himself to lay it out to his master’s 
advantage. Under this conviction, he 
had undertaken the task imposed upon 
him, though he felt that it had been 
imperfectly executed in his hands, and 
to their kindness it was to be ascribed 
that so favourable an opinion of his 
services had been formed: but though 
he felt his deficiency in this, he would 
yield to none present in the firmness of 
his attachment to, or in his strong per- 
suasion of the final triumph of, Unitarian 
principles. In the distant situation in 
which his avocations placed him, it was 
only in his power to cooperate remotely ; 
but he could assure the Meeting, that 
whenever it was within his compass to 
aid the cause, they might rely on his most 
zealous support. 

The CHAIRMAN said, that the next 
toast which he had to propose, was an 
old standard with the Society: ‘ The 
memory of our departed worthies.” 
Drunk in silence. 

Mr. Woop then begged to propose the 
health of his friend on the left, a younger, 
but not less zealous advocate of the Uni- 
tarian cause: he proposed, ‘‘ The health 
of Mr. Taggart, aud thanks -to him for 
his excellent discourse of yesterday even- 
ing.” 

The Rev. Enwarp TaGGart said, that 
he had been unexpectedly called upon to 
offer the best services in his power, but 
as he was unaware that such a demand 
would be made upon him, he had beeu 
wholly unprepared to meet it in such a 
manner as to do it that justice which he 
could have wished. And on the present 
occasion, though his experience had 
made him somewhat better acquainted 
with the pulpit than with a seat so near 
the Chairman, yet, he should not be 
doing justice to himself, were he to let 
slip the present opportunity of telling the 
meeting how entirely devoted he was to 
the Unitarian cause. He could not, 
however, but lament, that his being call- 
ed upon arose from the absence of 50 
many older ministers than himself; 
consequence of which, the choice had 
fallen on one so incompetent to support 
it. He would have been glad to have 
seen more of their brethren from distant 
parts rallying round them in the support 
of that standard, near which the staff of 
Unitarianism was to be found; but 
though some were deserters, he was 
happy to find that there were many who 
held fast to the faith: and with respect 
to the absence of the others, he was !- 














clined to adopt the sentiment of King 
Harry, who, when Westmorland wished 
that they had more men in their dis- 
tresses, said, ** No, good cousin; if we 
are to die, there are enough to do our 
country’s work ; and if we live, the 
fewer there are the more the honour.”’ 
If, then, the Unitariaus, as some say, 
are goiug headleng te perdition, they 
surely could not wish to have others 
united with them; but if they - were 
really pursuing a system likely to lead 
to a better arrangemeut of things, their 
paucity of numbers should only make 
them the more staunch aud firm. ‘The 
present Association naturally asked for 
support from all the ministers of its 
persuasion; indeed, it was certainly en- 
titled to claim the support of every Uni- 
tarian throughout the country; for when 
any should ask its ministers what were 
its objects, and what it was doing, it 
would be enough to put into their hands 
the Report of last year, and still more, 
the Report that would emanate from 
that Meeting. Such services as he was 
able to render, either here or hereafter, 
were entirely at the command of the As- 
sociation; their religion was not to be 
considered as the religiou of a Belsham, 
or a Priestley, great as those men were, 
but as the religion which was to be 
found in the pages of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, the religion of the life eternal, of 
the living God, and of Jesus Christ, 
whom he had sent among us for our 
salvation. 

The Cuainman said, that his next 
toast was one which had lately excited 
a good deal of discussion; he meant 
“The Test and Corporation Acts ;”" and 
he was glad to perceive that the Protes- 
tant Dissenters were beginning to rouse 
from the lethargy in which they had so 
long been wrapped, to express their feel- 
wigs on the subject. In what had been 
said on the previous day, he heartly 
concurred. He hoped that the question 
would not again be abandoned till the 
rights of conscience were fully conceded. 
There was nothing now belonging to the 
question about which they need feel un- 
easy, for the Dissenters were every day 
justifying their characters as loyal ser- 
vauts of the crown, and good subjects of 
4 free state; the only thing that the 
question had in it hurtful to the country, 
was, that such a question should exist 
at all, for it was a stigma upon England, 
and at once placed it behind most of 
the other countries of civilized Europe. 
While they said thus much for them- 
selves, they were bound to support the 
“ame rights of conscience for all, and if 
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he were consulted, he would say, they 
ought to receive it on no other condition. 
It was, therefore, with great pleasure 
that he proposed ‘ the health of Lord 
John Russell and Mr. J. Smith, and a 
speedy Repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, which were a scandal to the 
conscientious churchman and a disho- 
nour to the nation,’’ 

Mr. BowrinG said, that he trusted his 
rising would aot be deemed intrusive; 
but, connected as his name had been, 
and in no friendly spirit, with this im- 
portant question, he was most anxi- 
ous to justify the course he had recom- 
mended and pursued, Undoubtedly he 
had not been convinced by the argu- 
ments of those who thought that longer 
delay should be added to the too long 
delay already incurred in bringing for- 
ward claims which only wanted open 
and constant advocacy to force their way 
into every honest mind. He thought 
that the hesitation and doubt which, for 
nearly half a century, had paralized the 
exertions of the Dissenters, had been 
injurious to theircauseand theircharacter. 
To argue, that because they had sinned 
for forty years in negligence and care- 
lessness they might go on and sin a little 
longer, seemed to him neither a wise nor 
a virtuous resolution, It would better 
become them to enter upon a course of 
penitence and reform,—it would better 
become them to perform the duty they 
had so long forgotten, and to give evi- 
dence of the interest and confidence they 
felt in the triumph of their principles, 
by submitting them to discussion when- 
ever they could find any to lead or any 
to listen. He saw not how the Catholic 
claims could be injured by bringing for- 
ward the claims of the Bineeniata. both 
being founded on the same great prin- 
ciples. When the Prime Minister had 
stated that the grievances which op- 
press the Dissenting body are theoreti- 
cal grievances, not a day, not an hour 
should have been lost in demonstrating 
that those grievances were practical and 
real. It had been said we should em- 
barrass the Government. He did not 
think we, as Dissenters, had any thing 
to do with the political changes of the 
State. Even those among our parlia- 
mentary friends who were most urgent 
for delay had distinctly told us, that no 
such consideration ought to influence us. 
In truth, the question never could be 
brought forward without embarrassing 
the Government,—without exciting the 
hostility of those who would make pe- 
culiar privileges the of pecu- 
liar opinions. If we continue, inactive 
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because our enemies applaud our inac- 
tivity— 
** If we stand still, 
In fear our motion may be mocked or 
carp'd at, 
We should take root here where we sit, 
or sit 
State statues only.”’ 


State statues, Indeed, we have been too 
long, and it was high time that the old 
spirit of dissent should be a Promethean 
fire to give us life and energy. ‘The opi- 
nion as to the necessity of now proceed- 
ing—nay, more, that the present was a 
singularly auspicious moment for pro- 
ceeding, had gathered strength from 
every thing he had seen,—and assuredly 
he was not the man to be influenced by 
such attacks as had been directed against 
him. His motte was ‘“* Onwards,’’ and 
all the waters of bitterness which might 
be poured upon him would only refresh 
and invigorate him to say with bolder 
determination, ‘‘ Onwards.”’ If the 
grievance exist, all times are fit times 
to remove it; and if not to remove, to 
attempt its removal. His pedigree was 
of ** Old Dissent,’ and ten generations 
of Nonconformist blood in his veins 
might excuse a stronger feeling than 
inspired others equally sincere. In the 
cause of truth and freedom he had 
suffered, and so had his forefathers ; but 
if he knew himself he should not shrink 
back from the arduous strife, and 
would do his best, whether subdued or 
subduing. The Dissenters had lost 
many a year, but he considered the last 
year as one by which and in which they 
had gained much. It was consolatory 
to sce how strong and generous was the 
sympathy which had been excited in 
their favour; while one obscure petition, 
from a place and persons equally ob- 
secure, was as yet the only evidence of 
a disposition on the part of the public 
to oppose the Dissenting claims. He 
hoped the relics of past barbarism and 
intolerance would soon be swept away ; 
but whether that was the case or not, it 
was delightful to reflect, that though the 
burning place and the faggot might re- 
main, no one could be found to drag the 
martyr to the stake. 

The CHAIRMAN said, that his next 
toast was the health of a gentleman 
who, much to his regret, was absent 
throuch imlisposition ; he meant the 
Rev. Mr. Fox. For himself, he had not 
the honour of more than a very slight 
acquaintance with that gentleman, but 
he was well known to most of the com- 
pany present, and he should, therefore, 





not attempt any eulogium on the cha- 
racter of a man who at all times had 
been the eloquent and intrepid defender 
of Unitarianism. He proposed “ the 
health of the Rev. W. Johnson Fox, 
with the best wishes for the restoration 
of his health.”’ 

Mr. CorDELL returned thanks in Mr. 
Fox’s name, and in thanking the com- 
pany, begged to inform them, that the 
last accounts of that gentleman's health 
were most favourable, and that there 
was a prospect of no great period of 
time elapsing before he would be able 
to resume his professional duties, and 
give the advantage of those talents which 
he so eminently possessed to that cause 
in which he had laboured as assiduously, 
and perhaps as successfully, as any man 
now alive. Some of the former friends 
of the Association had in the course of 
the last year seceded, and others aban- 
doned the cause; and therefore it oeca- 
sioned additional regret that the health 
of Mr. Fox had been such as absolutely 
to preclude his activity. He, (Mr. Cor- 
dell,) however, felt convinced, that the 
cause in which they were all engaged, 
would not fail. Truth was the great 
weapon to which they trusted for suc- 
cess—truth was a celestial weapon, and 
though it might be wielded by weaker or 
stronger hands, yet he felt assured that 
it must ever go on and prosper. 

The Rev.B. Marvon, of Maidstone, said, 
that he could not leave the room with- 
out declaring, that whatever inconve- 
nience might arise from the illness of 
some, and the secession of others, tt 
was nevertheless his firm conviction, 
that Unitarianism was the doctrine of 
the Gospel, and would stand as long as 
Christianity lasted; it was a religion 
founded on a rock, against which not 
even the gates of hell would be allowed 
to prevail. ‘The preacher who had ad- 
dressed them that morning, had pointed 
out in forcible language the difficulties 
against which they had to contend ; after 
which he thought that the wonder would 
not be that they had not made greater 
progress, but that they had made 80 
much. It was one of their peculiar mis- 
fortunes to have to contend against ¥a- 
rious kinds of opposition, so that now, 
that the spirit of persecution was with- 
drawn, and that the enemy could net 
have recourse to this method, there 
were other courses adopted more secret, 
and consequently more fatally hostile. 
There was one simple fact, which had 
lately occurred in Kent, which would 
illustrate this: a Bible Society Ww 
formed there, the object of which, of 














course, was to circulate the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and nothing beyond ; and yet, 
when a clergyman had been applied to 
to take the chair, he had made it an 
express condition that no Unitarian mi- 
nister should be allowed to address the 
meeting. The rumour of this getting 
abroad, the Unitariaus thought them- 
selves called upon not to remain silent ; 
and, accordingly, agreed on making a 
stand; the consequence of which was, 
that no less than three Unitarians, of 
whom himself was one, had been ap- 
pointed members of the committee ; and 
it remained with them, if the same 
clergyman should take the chair at any 
subsequent meeting, to let him know 
that they were Christians as well as he. 

The CuHaiRMAN begged to propose the 
health of their Treasurer, Mr. Christie ; 
and he felt great pleasure in the re- 
membrance, that it was through his in- 
strumentality that he (the Chairman) 
had become, about twenty years since, a 
member of that branch of the present 
Institution, the Unitarian Fund. 

Mr. Curistie returned thanks. At 
one time he had certainly devoted much 
time to the Society, but since a deputy- 

asurer had been appointed, that gen- 
tleman had engaged so actively in the 
Society's business, that his office was 
little more than a sinecure. The princi- 
ples of Unitarianism had lately made a 
rapid progress, Twenty or thirty years 
ago they were scarcely able to get toge- 
ther thirty gentlemen on an anniversary 
meeting, while now he saw around him 
six or cight times that number. In Ame- 
riea the same rapid progress had taken 
place, and in Boston alone there were 
hot at present less than twelve or thirteen 
Unitarian congregations ; and in India 
the same principles were daily obtaining 
fresh disciples; much of which might be 
attributed to the Unitarian Society for 
distributing books, and the Unitarian 
Fand. By the concentration of these so- 
cieties, he trusted that additional good 
would be done, for there was now a wide 
field open for them to act in; and with 
the work once set in motion, he hoped 
that they would not be obliged to make 
4 pause from the want of funds. They 
had the advantage of a most judicious 
> tigen committee, and their exer- 

‘were such as to extend their infin- 
ence on all sides. ‘To their present Chair- 
ane likewise, they were much indebted . 
™ only for his services on that occasion, 
hee rey 0 a long series of years, during 
hich he had advocated the cause of reli- 
stous liberty and of the Unitarian doctrine. 
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He, therefore, begged to propose the 
health of Mr. G. W. Wood. 

The CuHairMan said, that his services 
had been much overrated. He had been 
induced to take the Chair from a feeling 
which had been pointedly alluded to by a 
Reverend gentleman near him, that every 
Christian was bound to contribute his 
talent, however humble, when called 
upon, in a Christian cause, As a stranger 
he had a claim upon their indulgence, 
and he trusted that in whatever respect 
he might be found wanting, it would be 
made up by their own zeal and energy. 
His own opinion was, that the straight- 
forward path of prosperity was open 
before them; and though in former times 
much had been accomplished by indivi- 
dual exertions, it remained for the pre- 
sent age to see what could be effected by 
voluntary associations. He begged to pro- 
pose, ** The workmen and their work ; 
the health of Mr. Adam, and the other 
Missionaries at home and abroad,” 

Mr. Arnorr returned thanks in Mr. 
Adam’s uame, and said that he had lately 
received a letter from Calcutta, by which 
it appeared that Rammohun Roy had 
gained a litigation, in which he bad long 
been engaged, and that consequently he 
would now be able to re-enter the field 
with redoubled activity and zeal, Mr. 
Adam likewise was highly successful in 
his undertakings ; and with the efforts of 
such men as these, added to the goodness 
of the cause, it might be no vain thing 
for him to say, that he trusted no very 
long period of time would elapse before 
the truth of pure religion was established 
from the jungles of Bengal to the wilds 
of America. 

Rev. Mr. Harpine said, that the cha- 
ritable objects of the Association ren- 
dered it worthy of support. For the last 
thirteen years he had laboured as a Mis- 
sionary, through good report, but much 
oftener through ill report, towards the 
propagation of the true knowledge of 
Christianity. 

Rev. Mr. LaTuam said, that theirs was 
the cause for which Whiston and Emlyn 
had contended, and that the present was 
no time to abandon that field in which 
those great men had fought for the sake 
of truth and for the glory of God, 

The CaainMAN then proposed to the 
company, that they should drink the 
health of the Secretary, the Rev. Mr. As- 
pland. 

The Rev. R, AsPLanp rose to return 
thanks. He ny he was mayb 
when he could render any serv 
Unitarian cause, though he had thought that 
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he might be discharged from the church 
militant: to their conscription, however, 
he bowed most cheerfully, and though he 
might not be a very efficient, he trusted 
at least that he should prove to be a very 
honest soldier, while for his own part he 
claimed no other pay than their appro- 
bation. He felt unfeigned pleasure in 
avowing his firm conviction, not only that 
Unitarianism was true Christianity, but 
that it was the only form of worship that 
could preserve Christianity alive in the 
world. Some very orthodox persous had 
lately been extremely active in propaga- 
ting a report of his re-conversion from 
Unitarianism; but on what grounds such 
a report had been founded, he was utterly 
at a loss to know. His personal habits 
did not incline him to go backwards, and 
he had observed of those that did take 
that course, that their heads were apt to 
be turned and to grow dizzy, in which 
state they were blind to the things that 
actually did exist, but contrived to see 
things that had no existence at all. He 
was unable to find adequate words to 
express his gratitude to Providence that 
he had in early life become a Unitarian. 
He had been brought up amongst a very 
pious class of persons, but still he had 
found himself uneasy; he had felt that 
he wanted something which they were 
unable to give him. In the morning of 
his days he had gone out to seek the 
manna of divine truth, and he had found 
it among the Unitarians, whom he sin- 
cerely believed to be, in the orthodox 
phrase, the Lord's people. He was sure 
that they had the spirit of the Lord, be- 
cause where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty. But with what success 
were the Unitarians carrying on their 
operations? If they were to believe one 
of the public journals of that morning— 
with no success at all; but then it must 
be premised, that the reporter of that 
paper of course understood much more 
about their matters than they could them- 
selves. So far, however, from the Uni- 
tarian cause failing, there vever was a 
time when it stood so high in public esti- 
mation, and when they had so much 
reason to be satisfied that their opera- 
tions were obtaining for them a sure foot- 
iug inthe public favour. But he did not 
wonder that the reporters should have 
been so much mistaken, When they 
found a difficulty to get in, when they 
found the heat of a meeting oppressive, 
when ‘* seats were reserved for the la- 
dlies,"" and when the speeches and reports 
recorded thousands converted, where the 
Unitarians could only record units, it was 


to him little matter of surprise that these 
who were used to such wholesale pre. 
ceedings should look down with con. 
tempt on a socicty where their whole 
disbursements would scarcely defray the 
expenses of a travelling Secretary, in some 
of the popular societies. But he would 
have been glad, that those who wrote 
against them had heard the excellent 
sermon which had been preached that 
morning by his respected friend Mr. Ken- 
rick ; for he was convinced that the weight 
of its arguments, and the force of its re- 
presentations, would have made a faveur- 
able impression on their minds; and he 
trusted that no long time would be suf- 
fered to elapse before it would appear in 
print for the public benefit. In consi- 
dering the broad question of Unitarian- 
ism, it appeared wonderful to him that it 
lived at all, so great was the opposition it 
had to encounter. All changes, however, 
were necessarily slow; but, at the same 
time, no delusion could last long, and 
when every man came to be convinced 
that it was his interest not to be deceived, 
their cause would triumph: and when he 
said that their cause would trinmph, he 
meant not that this or that creed, but that 
the great principles on which they were 
united would triumph. It was not, how- 
ever, by force that this triumph was to 
be obtained; it was by argument and per- 
suasion alone. He was happy to say, that 
he did not know a single Unitarian who 
wished his cause to be promoted by any 
other means ; indeed, he did not see how 
a Unitarian could be a bigot, or resort to 
denunciations against his fellow-chris- 
tians; but, if by any chance such av one 
should rise up, he would be au amusing 
man indeed, for he would be acting with- 
out a motive; for at the same time that 
he was a bigot, he would be contending 
that it was no fault in any individual to 
stand on his own principles, aud to follow 
wherever the light of truth might lead 
him. He was unfortunately himself ne 
longer young, and he could remember 
the time when to be told that there was 
a Unitarian in company, would have CX- 
cited a feeling somewhat akin to disgust; 
the real fact was, that they had formerly 
been outlaws, and had only forced them- 
selves within the pale of civilization by 
their exertions. By means of Unitarian 
Associations, the knowledge of Unitari- 
anism had been diffused throughout the 
country, chapels had been established in 
different parts, and become numerous, 
and Unitarians had sprung up in Scotland 
and Wales, where, till within a very 
short time, they had been looked uped 











as non-descript animals. The great ma- 
thematician of antiquity had said, that 
if he had but one point to rest his lever 
upon, he would move the globe ; and so 
it was with religious truth. The place 
from which the lever was acting at pre- 
sent was America; great efforts were 
waking there, and should they be con- 
tinued in the same spirit in which they 
had been begun, there could be no doubt 
wut that the effect would be prodigious. 
A great question at present in agitation 
was the Unitarian Marriage Bill; he 
hoped, rather than expected, that the bill 
would pass into an act during the present 
session. ‘The principle of the Bill had 
been ably and eloquently supported by 
Lord Liverpool and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; and had been countenanced 
by many other peers, both spiritual and 
temporal. The Bill had actually passed 
the House of Commons twice, almost 
without objection, In a new form the 
Bill was now before the Legislature, aud 
he could not contemplate opposition from 
the present Administration, so liberal in 
other matters. Various strange habits 
of the apper ranks of life adopted for 
amusement might be accounted for, but 
he could not understand what sport any 
oue could possibly find in conscience- 
Worrying. The maxim of the English 
coustitution and the principles of the 
British Legislation was, that where there 
is & wrong, there must be a remedy ; 
the wrong in this case was acknowledged, 
and therefore they would be unjust to 
Parliament not to rely upon finding an 
effectual remedy speedily. Auother great 
(vestion before them was the Corpora- 
tion aud Test Acts, the repeal of which, 
he confidently anticipated sooner or later, 
from the united and persevering efforts 
of the great body of Dissenters, who 
Were now roused like a giant from sleep, 
_ would never more rest until they 
badd removed from a free country the 
“hormity of millions of his Majesty's 
~— being denied the common rights 
_ ‘fee men, and frém a free couvtry the 
— of prostituting the most holy 
u“tnance of Christ to mere political 
a those ends also unjust and uncha- 
ee He concluded with declaring, 
o note hat he had said, he had in view 
nati ~ ran purpose 5 he considered the 
the dh + sacar n as comprehended in 
8 we A sgpean ype Christian, and his 
Were, th: ; agg most earnest prayers 
wer at the doors of the temple of 
om might be thrown wide open to 
denominations of Englishmen; and 
—e, Catholics and Protestant Dis- 
might cuter hand in hand, and 
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there sit down beside the Churchman, to 
consult, not on the means of annoying 
one another, but on those of serving their 
country, the burial-place of their fathers, 
and the birth- place of their children. 

The TREASURER adverted to the Re- 
port of the proceedings of the Unitarian 
Association on the preceding day whicli 
appeared ina morning paper, The Times. 
With regard to the remark there made, 
that it had been attempted to prevent 
discussion, it was a mistake. A. gen- 
tleman rose out of order to speak on 
a particular point, and he was told that 
the discussion could not take place till 
the motion was made for receiving the 
Report. 

‘¢ The Manchester College, York,” 
was vext proposed by the Chairman. 

Rev. J. Kenrick returned thanks. It 
had been asked, why the York College 
had not called itself Unitarian, He 
could answer, it was not because the 
supporters of it were indifferent to Uni- 
tarian sentiments, but because such a 
designation might lead to the supposition 
that it received none but students hold- 
ing those sentiments. They meant to 
hold it out as an Institution open to all 
parties, with full liberty of conscience. 
‘The London University professed to be 
established on the principle of no reli- 
gious tests; but this was no new pro- 
fession, The Manchester and the War- 
rington Colleges, among the Presbyterian 
Dissenters, had acted on the same prin- 
ciple more than half a century ago. He 
hoped the example would be followed by 
the other Universities. He knew no- 
thing more strange than these restric- 
tions; they were restrictions unknown to 
the foreigu Universities. 

The health of Mr. Bowrinc, the new 
Foreign Secretary, was vext proposed, 
and that gentleman shortly returned 
thanks. Until the health of the late 
Secretary was re established, he would 
undertake the office, and endeavour to do 
his duty. 

“The London University, and may 
the doors of the temple of science never 
be closed by narrow-mindedness and bi- 
gotry.” 

Mr. Hitt, in returning thanks, ex- 
pressed his satisfaction that such an in- 
stitution was rising in the metropolis, 
He concurred in the propriety of con- 
veying knowledge, without requiring a 
declaration of religious belief. It was 
important that Unitarians should take 
the lead in endeavonring to break such 
shackles. Nothing could be more ab- 
surd than to require subscription from 
boys, to articles which it was impussie 
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ble they could fully understand. He 
was attached to the Society he was then 
addressing, because it was frievdly to 
liberty ; and should at any time consider 
it an honour to render it iu his profes- 
sion any assistance in his power. 

Mr. R. Tayior said, he should not 
have risen if he had not thought that the 
Unitarian body had done less than any 
other for the London University. He 
considered this a great stigma upon 
them. When all classes, Jews and Chris- 
tians, had laid aside their differences and 
animosities to carry on this design, it 
must be a cause of regret that Unitarians 
had done so little. He hoped every mem- 
ber of that body would lend his aid, and 
take shares in the Institution. 

The health of the Rev. Dr. Rees, the 
Book Secretary, was next proposed. 

The Rev. Dr. Rees returned thanks, 
He felt pleasure in holding in that insti- 
tution the office he had so long held in 
the Unitarian Book Society before its 
junction with it. In the promulgation 
of their sentiments, he considered books 
as most valuable and important instru- 
ments, It was truly interesting to ob- 
serve, that there had always been an in- 
timate connexion between the progress 
of literature and the progress of the Uni- 
tarian doctrine. The respeeted preacher, 
in his sermon before the Society that 
morning, had correctly ascribed the ori. 
gin of the corruption of the Christian 
doctrine to its reception by Heathens, 
who were unacquainted with Jewish cus- 
toms and ideas, and therefore incapable 
of correctly apprehending the language 
and allusions of the writers of the New 
‘Testament. These errors, Dr. Rees ob.- 
served, had been contirmed by the icno- 
rance of the dark ages which followed. 
(in the revival of literature in Italy, the 
doctrine of the Divine Unity was reco- 
vered, While the Medici were with one 
hand holding out encouragement to the 
cultivation of letters, they were with the 
other sowing the seeds of religious truth, 
which in their own days yielded a con 
siderable crop, but afterwards produced 
an abundant harvest. Italy, with the re- 
vival of letters, had given birth to some of 
the earliest and ablest advocates of the 
Unitarian doctrine. These eminent men, 
driven from their own country, had car- 
ried their opinions first to Switzerland, 
and afterwards to Poland and Transyl- 
vania. The revival of literature in Ger- 
many was nearly cocval with the Refor- 
mation ; and amongst the chief and ear- 
liest productions of the literature of this 
period, were those namecrous and mas- 
terly works on theology and biblical cri- 


ticism, published by the Unitarians of 
Poland : the progress of Unitarianism 
keeping pace here with the progress of 
literature. The case had been the same 
in England. One of the first productions 
of the press in this country was Tindal’s 
New Testament; and one of the first 
distributors of this work was a lady of 
Kent, holding Unitarian sentiments, who, 
against the remoustrances of the young 
King Edward, was dragged to the stake 
for her heresy, by Archbishop Cranmer, 
As English literature advanced, Unitari- 
anism continued its progress. The mid- 
dle of the 17th century produced, among 
other advocates, John Milton, not more 
distinguished for his various literary ta- 
lents, than for his able defence of the 
Unitarian doctrine. The same centary 
produced also John Locke, and other 
men of eminence, holding the same opi- 
nions. And, indeed, what is called the 
Augustan age of English literature, was 
the Augustan age of Unitarianism, for it 
produced those admirable quarto tracts, 
which contain some of the best exposi- 
tions and defences of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. After this followed the great 
names of Dr Samuel Clarke, Whiston, 
and many others, too numerous to men- 
tion ; still confirming the fact, that lite- 
rature and Unitarian truth advanced to- 
gether.—He had to apologise for having 
gone over so wide a field, but it was one 
over which he had long been accustomed 
to roam with the greatest delight, which 
had on every hand yiclded him the purest 
satisfaction, and presented to him pros- 
spects the most splendid and animating. 
He then said, thatas many were extolling 
the power of truth, and professing their 
zeal on its behalf, it was important for 
them to consider, that truth, like many 
other powers, required certain machinery 
to act upon, in order to produce its 
effects ; books formed a part of this ma- 
chinery, and he recommended their ge- 
neral use. He thought that Unitarians 
had not done their duty in this respect. 
They had not sufficiently encoura 
their own writers ; their best authors 
were frequently bearing pecuniary losses 
by their publications. He knew that this 
had proved a serious disconragement © 
them, and had deprived the public 
many valuable books on Unitarian . 
ments. He would briefly advert in this 
copnexion to the Monthly Repository j 
as this work was now in effect the pre 
perty of the Association, and the Com 
mittee were its responsible Conductor, 
there could be no violation of 
in his mentioning it thus pablicly. » 
hoped they should hear po complain 











from their Unitarian literary friends, of 
the contents of the Monthly Repository 
that it did not contain a sufficient va- 
ricty—that it was not learned enough, 
or not amusing enough; for it rested 
with them to make it by their contribu- 
tions what they pleased. The Committee, 
he would for them undertake to say, 
sought, and would be obliged to them for, 
their assistance; and would spare no pains, 
he was sure, to render it worthy of the 
denomination from which it proceeded. 

The health of Rammohun Roy was 
wext given. 

Mr. BucKINGHAM returned thanks on 
his behalf. His feelings would have 
prompted him to rise on the occasion, 
even if he had not been alluded to by 
name as the friend of that distinguish- 
ed person. His conduct and charac- 
tr had entitled him to the greatest re- 
spect. Rammohun Roy belonged by birth 
to the highest class of society in India: 
he was a Brahmin, and as such possessed 
of many privileges, and enjoying high 
consideration. He was therefore entitled 
to peculiar praise for having avowed his 
conversion to Christianity. ‘The more he 
had sacrificed by this step, the greater 
was his merit. He was a man of great 
wealth, possessed of very large landed 
property, and might have been excused 
if he had yielded to the influence of the 
climate, aud abandoned himself to habits 
of indolence ; but his love of truth had 
overcome every temptation of this kind, 
and led him to severe study. He had not 
adopted Christianity on light grounds, 
but had prosecuted his inquiries firmly 
and perseveringly into the divine origin 
of his adopted faith. This entitled him 
tohonour, Though not acquainted with 
the English language in his early years, 
and never having studied it in any college, 
he had written iv the purest English one 
of the ablest defences of Unitarianism. 
He was the firm and liberal friend of 

tion, to the promotion of which he 
was devoting a third of his ample fortune. 
literature in like manner engaged his 
oo patronage, and derived from 
him the most effective support. On all 
ean reonta he was emivently entitled 
ek respectful notice of the Unitarians 

England; and he (Mr. B.) would have 
much pleasure in communicating to him 
the honourable mention which had now 

made of him from the chair. Ad- 
verting to Mr. Adam and the Indian mis- 
“ou, Mr. Buckingham observed, that if 
“*y progress was to be made in con- 
rife India to Christianity, it must be 
Ges hing the doctrine of the unity of 
titade who vow believe in a mul- 

of gods, would not be prevailed 
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upon to exchange their creed for another 
which held, under whatever modifica- 
tions, that there was a plurality of deities. 
In illustration of this remark, he related 
a conversation which had passed in his 
own hearing between the late Bishop 
Middleton and Rammohun Roy, in which 
the former had objected to the Chris- 
tianity of the latter that it did not com- 
prehend the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Rammohun Roy had replied, that if he 
were bound by Christianity to believe in 
three divine persons, he could not sce 
adequate reason for renouncing the creed 
of his countrymen in millious of divini- 
ties. He also mentioned a fact relating 
to the late Church-of-Eugland mission- 
ary, Mr. Martin, who, when engaged in 
preaching Christianity in Persia, as had 
been stated to him (Mr. B) on the spot, 
finding the strong feeling that existed 
against the doctrine of the Trinity, had 
prudently confined himself to — 
ing God as one being, without adverting 
to a plurality of persons. By this course 
he had secured the attention and respect 
of the persons whom he had addressed. 

The healths of the Deputy-treasurer, 
the Local-treasurers, with the best thanks 
for their services; avd Mr. Edward 
Taylor, and the late Committee, were 
then drunk; and one of the Local-trea- 
surers and Mr. E. Taylor severally re- 
turned thanks. 

The CuainmMan then gave, Success to 
the New Series of the Monthly Reposi- 
tory; with which he would connect the 
name of Mr. Edgar ‘Taylor, as having 
taken an active part in effecting the late 
arrangements for the New Series. 

Mr. Joun Taytor returned thanks on 
behalf of Mr. Edgar Taylor. 

Mr. Richmond, and the members of 
the vew Committee. 

Mr. Esdaile and Stewards. 

Mr. Espace returned thanks. 

It was proposed to add the name of 
Mr. Robinson, of Bury, to complete the 
list of stewards elect, 

Mr. Ropinson acceded. 

Mr. Bowrino proposed, ** The health 
of the Chairman, and our best thanks for 
his readiness to preside on this occasion, 
and for his admirable couduct in the 
chair.” 

Mr. AspLanp said, that he was sorry 
to interfere in the arrangements of the 
chair; but as their Marriage-bill was 
now before Parliament, and — = 
the House that night, (at least 
fanit of theirs if it was not,) he woald 
propose a toast which he was sare would 
be cordially agen sor - ~ ant tee 
and maidens: may 
arrive when they may plight their bauds, 
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the emblem of plighted hearts, without 
a violation of the dictates of conscience.” 
Perfect order aud regularity were maine 
tained, and great cheerfulness and una- 
nimity were displayed throughout the 
evening. The party, which was large, 
broke up about half-past ten o’cloeck,* 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
JUNE 19. 
Unitarian Marriage Bill. 


Mr. W. Smrru moved the third read- 
ing of the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill. 

Sir Thomas D. AcLANb declared, that, 
in the observations he was about to 
make, nothing was further from his in- 
tention than to throw any impediment 
in the way of his Honourable Friend, as 
to the attainmentof his ebject. But this 
Bill, iu its present form, had introduced 
a new principle, different from that upon 
which the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill, for- 
merly brought in by his Hon. Friend, 
had proceeded. ‘The present Bill pro- 
posed to treat marriage as a civil con- 
tract only. Now, not only did the ge- 
neral feeling of this country, as well as 
the ritual of the Established Church, 
consider it as a religious contract, but it 
had been so declared to be, for he (Sir 
T. Acland) would not now enter upon 
the discussion of the religious bearings 
of the question, by some of the highest 
legal authorities in the kingdom, parti- 
cularly by Sir William Scott, who, about 
twenty years avo, in a speech delivered 
by him on the Adultery Bill; and again, 
iu bis celebrated judgment in the case of 
** Dalrymple ¢. Dalrymple,” recorded his 
conviction that it partook both of a civil 
and a religious nature. After suggesting 
that it might be possible to make very 
expedient regulations for the registry of 
such marriages, &c., the Honourable Ba 
ronet proposed that the third reading of 
the Bill should be taken on ‘Thursday 
next, which would allow time for ob- 
taining farther suggestions on these 
heads, aud for ascertaining the opivion 


* In the preceding account we have 
made free use of the Reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the Association civen in the 
World weekly newspaper cf the 7th and 
2ist of June, adding and altering in some 
jnstavees from our own notes takeu at 
the time. The World is a pewspaper 
conducted with considerable talent, and 
aiming to give full reports of the pro- 
ceedings of religious bodies. It is there- 
fore well entitled to the encouragement 
of such associations who wish to have 
their measures made public, 
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of the House on that principle of the 
Bill which he thought so objectionable. 

Mr. W. Smitu contended that the Bill 
only restored the Marriage Law as it 
existed previous to the passing of Lord 
Hardwicke’s Act, in 1752, when mar. 
riage among the Dissenters was merely g 
civil coutract. If he thought he could 
obtain one vote more, or neutralize any 
hostility against the Bill, by postponing 
it, he would be satisfied to do so, as he 
would rather carry the opinion of the 
House with him, than carry his Bill new 
by ten to one. But as he thought he 
could do no good by deferring it, and as 
the session was far advanced, he felt it 
his duty to press the Bill forward, 

Sir C, WETHERELL opposed the Bill, 
on the ground that it was an outrageous 
violation of the ceremonies practised by 
the Established Church, and an imitation 
of the revolting ceremonies of Cromwell 
and Petion. ‘The Bill would be, be 
conceived, a great assistance to the per- 
formance of clandestive marriages. 

Mr. Hupson Gurney defended the 
Bill, and expressed his belief, that as few 
evils arose out of a system of civil as out 
of a system of religious marriage. 

Dr. PuitLimore supported the Bill, 
and contended, that it would give ne 
greater privileges than were vow enjoyed 
by the whole people of Scotland, He 
adverted to certain Catholic countries 
where the intervention of a Priest was 
not always necessary. In those Catholic 
countries, When the Council of Trent was 
not admitted, marriages, formed with- 
out such intervention, were to all inteuts 
and purposes valid. He agreed that It 
was ceitainly convenient and proper @ 
have all marriages registered in the pa 
rochial books. After adverting to the 
different modes that had been at various 
times proposed by the Honourable Mem- 
ber for Norwich, he observed that he 
preferred the one now proposed by him, 
and he did not think the House could act 
with consistency, and decline to support 
the Bill. 


Mr. Estcourt said, that ~ 
amendments had been made in this \ 
Esta- 


as protected the consciences of the 
blished Clergy, he could no longer oppo" 
it. He thought, however, it would be 
desirable that it should not be pres 
forward this session. . 
Mr. R. GRANT professed himself friend 
ly to the principle of this Bill. He con 
scientiously differed from the ¢ 
the Dissenters, but thought their seru : 
entitled to consideration and | 
relief. He knew of no inconvenience 
arising from the practice of woe po ea 
tholics and Dissenters in Ireland 
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nizing their own marriages. In this 
country, too, Jews and Quakers had been 
exempted from the Marriage Act, and 
left to solemnize their own marriages. 
The only difficulty in the case was, with 
reference to registration ; and he be- 
lieved those two sects managed this part 
of their duty in a manner which the 
clereymen of the Established Church 
might sometimes very well imitate. One 
great error which stood in the way of a 
weasure of this kind was, the notion that 
warriage solemnized before a Magistrate 
was nota religious ceremony. He con- 


sidered, however, that the obligation of 


an oath contracted in the presence of a 
civil magistrate was, to all intents and 
purposes, a religious obligation. He 
hoped this Bill would not be postponed 
for forty-eight hours, as desired by an 
Honourable Member, seeing that it had 
already been postponed for so many 
years, 

Sir Tuomas AcLAND said, he was 
werely anxious to have the delay in ques- 
tion for the sake of an amendment in one 
clause. 

Mr. W. Smrru said, he felt no disposi- 
tion to postpone his motion. 

Sir C. WeTuerece explained. 

The Gallery was partly cleared for a 
division, when 

Mr. CANNING rose to declare his con- 
currence in the Bill. The various ob- 
jections which had been urged to this 
Bill, were of a nature which, supposing 
the different parties to be sincere, shewed 
that there was but little objection to the 
principle of it. The arguments used by 
some Honourable Members had been 
pushed too far. Indeed, he had felt his 
‘eutiments in favour of the Bill had been 
confirmed by the speech of the Honour- 
able and Learned Member near him (Sir 
C. Wetherell) against it. But when he 
heard from such high legal authority, 
that marriages solemnized in any place 
one were illegal, he confessed 
oa His conscience took the alarm; for 
it did so happen that he himself had been 
regan not ina church, He was mar- 
a hot pega! ma tavern, but ina 
ee he had asked himself, how 
ms age rs there were in that House 
that seca d had been contracted in 
a? hich the Honourable and 
ting ee cratieman considered as vitia- 
te act. It certainly did strike 

remarkable that the Honourable 
men Gentleman should argue so 
denies a ty sent a practice which was 
he himeef peculiar to the sect to which 
and belonged. But the Honoura- 
rned Gentleman said these 
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words, by the purchase of money. Did 
the Honourable and Learned Gentleman, 
who was so great an enemy to the abuses 
of Rome, consider that the man who pos- 
sessed the accident of riches, was autho- 
rized to do that which was denied to the 
poor man? Such arguments, he con- 
fessed, employed against the measure, 
could have no other effect than to confirm 
those who were favourable to it in their 
opinions. He could not vote for any 
farther delay of the measure, because he 
thought it would not be just to leave the 
consciences of the parties for whose re- 
lief this measure was intended, suspended 
in doubt and expectation, until a new 
session obliged them again to run the 
gauntlet of the old objections, and per. 
haps encounter some new one precisely 
at the moment when they were on the 
eve of success. If, on the contrary, it 
was now persisted in, it would pass to 
another place where he had the satis- 
faction of knowing that the principle 
was entertained by authorities, ecclesi- 
tical and legal, of the highest rank. If 
its provisions were to stand the test 
of severe examination, by persons of 
great learning and piety, it was satis- 
factory to know that there were ta- 
lents, piety, and integrity, fully equal to 
combat all objections. He voted, there- 
fore, for this measure, with the know- 
ledge that he had with him the prepon- 
derating part of the Church of England, 
which entirely removed all difficulty from 
his mind. 

The gallery was then cleared, but the. 
Bill was read a third time, without a di- 
vision, 


(The Unitarian Marriage Bill having 
passed the second reading in the House 
of Lords without opposition, was, after 
an animated debate, on the 26th of June, 
referred to the Committee by a majority 
of 61 to 54. Lord Eldon, as usual, op- 
posed its progress with all his power, 
and was most ably and energetically an- 
swered by the present Lord Chancellor 
in a masterly speech of the most liberal 
character. We shall give a full report in 
our next.] 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
JUNE 8th, 
Corporation and Test Aots. 


Tur Marquis of Lanspown presented 
petitions from Macclesfield, and a hun- 
dred in the county of Wilts, praying for 
a repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts. 

Earl Spencer presented a petition to 
the same effect from the town of North- 
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ampton. The petition was signed both 
by Protestant Dissenters and Catholics, 
and it stated that the imposition of civil 
disabilities upon people on account of 
their religious opinions, partook of the 
character of persecution, and would not 
be the means of making sincere con- 
verts to the Established Church, but that 
it would have a contrary effect. The 
Noble Earl stated, that upon a subject 
of such great importance, he had no 
wish to promote a discussion at present, 
but he mugt say that the general prin- 
ciple advanced by the petitioners was 
one in which he agreed. He did not 
mean to say that in no case it would be 
justifiable to impose civil disabilities on 
account of religious opinions, but he 
contended that their imposition must be 
justified clearly and unanswerably, on 
the ground that the religious opinions of 
the people who suffered from such dis- 
abilities were dangerous to the safety 
of Church and State. He said Church 
and State, because he thought that the 
interests of the Established Church and 
the interests of the State ought to be 
indissolubly united ; and it was upon 
that principle that he should ever main- 
tain the extreme expediency—nay, the 
necessity, of removing the restrictions 
placed upon the Catholics and Dissen- 
ters ; for he thought the opinions they 
professed were not calculated to en. 
danger the safety of the Established 
Charch. 

Lord CLIrpeN sincerely rejoiced that 
there was a prospect of the Dissenters 
and Catholics uniting, in order to get 
rid of the disabilities under which both 
of those classes laboured. Whenever 
that union should take place, he thought 
that the Catholic question would find a 
diferent reception to that with which 
it had lately been met. He hoped and 
trusted that the day would soon come, 
when the word toleration would be 
erased from the statute-book,—when 
every man might pray to God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience. 
He never knew any thing more unwise 
or insane than the continuing of those 
unjustifiable and exclusive laws, which 
the whole of Europe had got rid of, 
with the exception of Spain, and which 
were a disgrace to the statute-book. 
If the Catholics and Dissenters had one 
grain of sense, every man of them would 
unite in one common cause. He be- 
lieved, that if the Church had supported 
a measure to give a liberal provis n to 
the Catholic clergy of Ireland, there 
would have been ten times more secu- 
fity to the Church in that country than 
there was at present. 
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Lord Hottanp had to present two or 
three petitions to their Lordships, pray. 
ing for a repeal of the Test and Corpo 
ration Acts. In presenting these peti- 
tions, he meant to confine himself to 
moving that they be read, and laid upon 
the table; and it was not his intentiog 
to institute, or to call upon their Lord. 
ships to institute, any thing upon those 
petitions during the present session, 
But though such was his intention, he 
thought it necessary to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention to the character and me- 
rits of the petitions, as well as to the 
motives which had induced the peti- 
tioners to approach their Lordships’ 
bar. The first petition came from the 
ministers of the three united denomina- 
tions of Dissenters in and about the 
metropolis. These respectable persons 
were the successors and representatives 
of those who many years ago were 
excluded from the Church by the Act 
of Uniformity, which, whatever their 
Lordships might think of it now, was 
at that time passed in breach of the 
promises which had been made, and 
which was followed by all the cruel 
consequences with which their Lord- 
ships were acquainted. The petitioners 
were also the successors of those per- 
sons who had been consulted by Go- 
vernment at the time of framing that 
great Act called the Toleration Act. 
Since that period, the House knew that 
some of the clauses of that Act had been 
most beneficially and wisely altered. By 
that alteration, adopted by a decision of 
this House after having heard the admi- 
rable speech of Lord Mansfield,—a 
speech which it was impossible for any 
man to read, without feeling impressed 
with the great wisdom, justice, and love 
of toleration which distinguished that 
eminent man,—by the effect of that al- 
teration and that speech, those person 
became not enly acknowledged by law, 
but he might even say, were establishe 
by law. On the merits of the indivi- 
duals it would be invidious in hin 
dwell, but with respect to the merits 
the body, no man could read the history 
of this country, at those — when 
its liberty and constitution we 
gered, and at the time when the Howse 
of Hanover was called to the throne 
this country, without —_ eng 
sons among the foremos , 
the céuativation of the kingdom. TW 

iti lained of the stigma ca 
petitioners complain ora 
upon them by those rigorous, unjust at 
which was entirely undeserved by 4°7 - 
of theirs, but cast upon them ; 
account of the religious ag net 
they conscientiously held. He 
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wish to go into the history of those acts— 
of the Corporation Act, which was passed 
in violation of promises held out to the 
people of the country, or of the Test 
Act, which was passed without any re- 
ference to the Dissenters, and which, 
whatever might be said of it as being 
a bulwark to the Constitution, and not- 
withstanding it might be spoken of as 
the wisdom of our ancestors, was passed 
under the influence of panic and dis- 
order, ending at last in a scuffle, for the 
members of both Houses of Parliament 
actually came to blows. He did not 
wish to dilate for a moment upon those 
Acts, nor to point out the many ob- 
jections which he had to them, in prin- 
ciple, in morality, and in policy; but 
he wished to advert to the opinions of 
those who held that the law, if supposed 
to be a grievance, was merely a theo- 
retical grievance. But it surely would 
never be considered in their Lordships’ 
House, of which honour was the es- 
sence, and where all the advantages of 
distinction between man and man were 
enjoyed, that the stigma of inferiority 
was no injury; and when the subject 
came before the consideration of Par- 
liament—and come soon it must and 
would—their Lordships would find that 
this class of people were prohibited 
from enjoying many of those advantages 
to which every subject in a free country 
was entitled, unless he had offended the 
laws of his country. The petitioners 
came before their Lordships without 
any wish at this particular time of pres- 
sing the question. Perhaps he might 
be asked why, holding the same opi- 
nions on this subject as he had form- 
erly held during the whole period of his 
life, he did not institute an inquiry upon 
the subject. To such a question he 
would answer, that he did not do so 
for the same reasons which had induced 
him for twenty years past not to call 
upon their Lordships to institute an 
inquiry, because he thought such a mo- 
tion would not be attended with suc- 
cess or advantage, and was not likely 
© promote the object he had in view, 
and because the petitioners did not call 
upon him to propose any such measure. 
He might also be asked, why the peti- 

hers should now come heen to 
petition the House upon this subject, 
le . having remained so long in si- 

nee. The cause of that was, be- 
Cause the silence and submission of 
persons to the unjust and unde- 
- Stigma cast upon them, were 
ble othe te as proving them insensi - 
He usult directed nst them. 
that this subject was totally 


served 
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unconnected with the other great ques- 
tion which had been alluded to in the 
course of conversation to-night, and 
which had so often occupied their Lord- 
ships’ attention; but he must mention 
to the House, that the persons who 
signed the petition he should first pre- 
sent to their Lordships, as well as the 
other petitioners, would consider it as 
an aspersion on them, if they should 
be supposed to be hostile to granting 
that liberty to others which they prayed 
their Lordships to extend to them, 
They had, however, thought it more 
respectful to approach their Lordships 
with a statement of their own griev- 
ances. He was not instructed to say 
that every individual one of the peti- 
tioners was in favour of the other ques- 
tion to which’ he had alluded. He 
spoke of them as a body, and from this 
same body he had often presented pe- 
titions—he would not say exactly in 
favour of the Catholic Claims, but in 
favour of that measure which, in his 
opinion, was much better than granting 
the Claims either of the Dissenters or 
the Catholics,—he meant a measure for 
sweeping away from the statute-book 
all disabilities at once. Such had been 
the prayer of the petitioners on former 
occasions, and he was instructed to say, 
that of those numerous congregations 
which the petitioners represented, not 
one had ever expressed to Parliament 
their opinions in favour of the continu- 
ance of those laws, which they con- 
sidered as partaking of the spirit of 
persecution, and unjust to the rights 
of conscience. With respect to another 
petition which he had to present, he 
thought he could not express the sen- 
timents of those who signed it in a 
better way than by reading part of a 
letter which accompanied the petition, 
The petition came from the Wesleyan 
Dissenters of Manchester, and the letter 
expressed their unanimous feeling that 
any concessions granted to themselves 
would be in their eyes comparatively 
worthless, if they were not founded on 
such a basis as would equally impart to 
all men the common rights of citizens 
in matters of religion. Such he be- 

lieved to be, if not the universal, the 
fundamental opinion of the whole body 

of Dissenters in England, though there 

might be another very namerous and 

respectable body who had but ny 

existed; and he had no wish to 

of that body with disparagement, who 

were Dissenters only in form, but were 

not really Dissenters upon the tenets 

and doctrines of the Charch of England, 
among whom great numbers were hos- 
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tile and adverse to granting the Roman 
Catholic Claims. It was, however, but 
justice to say, that the individuals whom 
these petitions represented, asked no- 
thing for themselves which they wished 
to be denied to other people; and he 
must say that he felt great satisfaction 
in being the interpreter of these opinions 
to their Lordships. 

Lord Extenporoucu had heard with 
great satisfaction the last observation 
which had fallen from the Noble Lord, 
—that the petitioners were desirous that 
the same liberty for which they prayed 
might be extended to others. He wish- 
ed that that fecling was universal. Of 
this he was convinced, that unless the 
Catholics and Dissenters cordially uni- 
ted, they never would succeed in gaining 
their object. 

The Bishop of Cuesrer wished to re- 
ply to an observation which had been 
made during the discussion of to-night. 
it was far from his intention to enter at 
large into the subject, which was one of 
too great magnitude and importance to 
be discussed incidentally. He would, 
however, take the liberty of saying, that 
the Noble Baron who spoke last but 
one, had certainly unintentionally mis- 
represented the nature of the Test and 
Corporation Acts. The persons who, to 
use a strong term, elaimed those Acts, 
did not intend to stigmatise any person, 
bat to secure themselves, and not with 
a view of placing any class under any 
stigma or disqualification. What was 
the case, divested of all adventitious 
colouring ? = If the Legislature consi. 
dered a certain form of faith and dis- 
cipline worthy to be taken into alliance 
with the State, it became the duty of 
the Legislature to prevent the demoli- 
tion of that Church, by the intrusion 
into places of power and trust of per- 
sons who, from the circumstance of 
their being sincere in their opinions, 
must of necessity wish to undermine 
the established order of things. Whe- 
ther such was the wish of the Dis- 
senters at large, he would not presume 
to give an opinion; and he most cor- 
diaily gave his consent to the proposi- 
tion advanced by a Noble Earl, whom 
he was happy to call his friend, that in 
no case ought any religious disqualifi- 
cations to be imposed, unless they were 
necessary to secure the constitution as 
established. Whether the ‘Test and 
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point, and whether 
sion might not be 
question to which he 
sent reply; but he 
Dissenters 
State 


Went beyond — thas 
some other provi- 
discovered, Was a 
would not at pre- 
repeated that. the 
were excluded because the 


took it for granted that the 
Chureh as established was the true 
Church, and its discipline the proper 


one, and did not put in power those 
persons who must be well disposed to 
overturn the Established Church. 

Lord HoLLAND then presented the 
petitions. The first came from the 
Ministers of the Three Denominations 
of Dissenters in and about the metro- 
polis; the next was from the Wesleyan 
Dissenters of Manchester; and the last 
came from the Dissenters of the town 
and borough of Wareham. 


NOTICES. 

THe Twenty-first Annual General 
Meeting of the Unitarian Tract Society, 
established in Birmingham, for Warwick- 
shire and thg neighbouring counties, will 
be held at Alcester, on Wednesday, July 
ll, 1827. The Rev. J. R. Wreford will 
preach on the occasion. <A dinner will 
be provided, at a moderate charge, for 
such of the subscribers and friends as 
may attend the Meeting. 


Tue Annual Mecting of the Aent and 
Sussex Unitarian Association will be 
held at Canterbury, on Wednesday the 
4th of July, when the Rey, Robert As- 
pland is expected to preach. 

A religious service, on occasion of the 
settlement of the Rev. B. Mardon, as 
Unitarian Minister at Maidstone, will be 
held there on the 6th July, when the 
Rev. L. Holden, of ‘Tenterden, and the 
Rev. Robert Aspland, of Hackney, are 
expected to be engaged. 

Tur Deron and Cornmerail Unitarian 
Association, and the Devon and ( ‘urmeall 
ll hold 
their Annual Meeting conjointly, at Ho- 
niton, on Wednesday, the 11th July next, 
when the Rev. T. W. Horsfield is © 
pected to preach. 

Mr. J. KeTLey, Student of Manches- 
ter College York, has accepted an ir 
tation to become the Minister of the 
Bowl-Alley Lane Congregation, Hull. 





: eae ‘ Troon! 
The length of the preceding interesting reports leaves the Conductors 80 : 


for the notice of Correspondents, which they must postpone to the next N 





